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HOW THE “LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST” WAS “ NEWLY 
AUGMENTED.” 


IN 1598 there appeared in London a brochure entitled “ Padlladis 
Tamia, Wits Treasurte, being the Second Parte of Wits Commonwealth. 
By Francis Meres, Master of Artes of Both Universities.” This book 
was printed by P. Short by Cuthbert Barbie— who had published the 
Quartos of Taming of A Shrew and Romeo and Juliet at the Royal 
Exchange. One of the chapters in this volume was entitled “A 
Comparative Discourse of our English Poets with the Greek, Latine 
and Italian Poets,” and from it is taken this extract: 


“ As the Greeke tongue is made famous and eloquent by Homer, 
Hesiod, Euripedes, Aeschilus, Sophocles, Pindarus, Phocylides and Aris- 
tophanes; and the Latine tongue by Virgz/l, Ouid, Horace, Silius Italt- 
cus, Lucanus, Lucretius, Ausontus and Claudianus: so the English 
tounge is mightily enriched, and gorgeouslie inuested in rare orna- 
ments and resplendent abiliments by sir PAzlip Sidney, Spencer, Daniel, 
Drayton, Warner, Shakespeare, Marlow and Chapman. 

“Asthe soule of Euphordus was thought to liue in Pythagoras - 
so the sweete wittie soule of Ow7d liues in mellifluous & hony-tongued 
Shakespeare, witnes his Venus and Adonis, his Lucrece, his sugred Son- 
nets among his priuate friends, &c. 

“ As Plautus and Seneca are accounted the best for Comedy and 
Tragedy among the Latines: so Shakespeare among y* English is the 
most excellent in both kinds for the stage; for Comedy, witnes his 
Getleme of Verona, his Errors, his Loue labors lost, his Loue labours 
qwonne, his Midsummers night dreame, and his Merchant of Venice: for 
Tragedy his Richard the 2. Richard the 3. Henry the 4. King Iohn, T1- 
tus Andronicus and his Romeo and Juliet. 

“As Epius Stolo said, that the Muses would speake with Plautus 
tongue, if they would speak Latin: so I say that the Muses would speak 
with Shakespeares fine filed phrase, if they would speake English. 

“ And as Horace saith of his: Eaegt monumentu ere perennius ; Re- 
galig; situ pyramidu actius; Quod non timber edax; Non aquilo impo- 
tens possit diruere ; aut innumerabilis annorum series & fuga temporum, 
so say I seuerally of sir Philip Sidneys, Spencers Daniels, Draytons, 
Shakespeares, and Warners workes;... 
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“ As Pindarus, Anacreon and Callimachus among the Greekes ; and 
Horace and Catullus among the Latines are the best Lyrick Poets; so 
in this faculty the best amdg our Poets are Spencer (who excelleth in 
all kinds) Dantel, Drayton, Shakespeare, Bretto... 

“As these Tragicke Poets flourished in Greece, Aeschylus, Euript- 
des, Sophocles, Alexander Actolus, Acheus Erithrieus, Astydamas Athe- 
ntests, Apollodorus Tarsensis, Nicomachus Phrygius, Thespis Atticus, 
and 7imon Apollonitates; and these among the Latines, Accius, AJ. At- 
tilius, Pomponius Secundus and Seneca: so these are our best for 
Tragedie, the Lorde Buckhurst, Doctor Leg of Cambridge, Doctor 
ides of Oxforde, maister Edward Ferris, the Authour of the A/zrrour 
Jor Magtstrates, Marlow, Peele, Watson, Kid, Shakespeare, Drayton, 
Chapman, Decker, and Bentamin Iohnson.” 


The value of this passage, printed long before Shakespeare had 
produced the great plays which we now associate with his name and 
which come first to our lips in speaking of him—the Hamlet, Othello, 
Lear, Macbeth, and the others—cannot be overestimated. 

Without noticing it except for our present purpose, it is proof 
that this particular play, the Love's Labour's Lost, was a popular one at 
the date. Without attempting to add to Dr. Price’s elaborate analy- 
sis of the play,* which demonstrates, I think, the exact sources of its 
popularity then, as well as its abounding value (a value too often, I 
think, overlooked in the midst of the splendor of Shakespeare’s more 
ambitious works) I supplement Dr. Price’s presentment (and I esteem 
it one of the most valuable papers ever read before the New York 
Shakespeare Society during my administration) by a few notes par- 
taking of the character of circumstantial evidence internal to the 
typography—lI had almost written the topography—of the play. 

In 1598, Shakespeare was a member of Lord Strange’s Players, and 
a writer and stage editor for the Company so called—engaged in 
adapting old plays and producing new ones. He had, it seems, previ- 
ously written this Love's Labour's Lost, and, in or about that year—prob- 
ably a little before—had received an intimation that it was the royal 
pleasure that the company, as it had often been honored in that way 
before, had been selected to play before the Queen and the Court. 
On examining the company’s repertoire, the Master of Revels—or 
whoever was discharging the duties of his office—had been pleased to 
select the Love's Labour's Lost as the play to be presented. It was the 
duty of the author, therefore, to look over his stage copy, take out 
anything which would offend the royal ear, and incidentally to im- 
prove it as much as he saw fit. 

The play was already, in its unmistakable allusion to the glorious 
episode of the destruction of the Armada, of high repute. To make 
a stilted and pretentious Spaniard named Armado—which is all but 
Armada—a tolerated nuisance to the court, a butt and a laughing- 


* Ante Vol. VII., p. 67. 
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stock to the stupidest set of peasants that Shakespeare could deline- 
ate; to make him rejected by an English peasant lass of easy scru- 
ples for the sake of a clown, and fooled to the top of his bent by a 
baby, the shrewd little Moth—was doubtless delightful to an English 
audience, as helping them to hug themselves for their own cleverness 
and perspicacity. The by-play of the tricks with speech, attempted 
both by the courtiers and the peasants, as dainty in the one case as 
clumsy in the other, is clearly a burlesque on the “fad” of euphuism, 
which at about that time had violently attacked both peer and peas- 
ant alike. But the value of the play to us is immensely more than 
this. The circumstantial evidence afforded by the twin texts of the 
Love's Labour's Lost is extremely valuable to a study of the Shake- 
speare methods and the Shakespeare environment. In other plays 
there have occurred the more or less important items of internal, of 
textual and typographical testimony which it has been the province 
of the Bankside edition to marshal. In the present piece, by two en- 
tirely accidental conjunctions of circumstances—one an unconscious 
temper of the author, and one an inadvertent blunder of the printer— 
we have actually more positive evidence than could be elicited by 
pages of casuistry and sifting of contemporary probabilities, being 
nothing less than a picture of Shakespeare himself in his workshop. 
In the same year with Meres’s mention, one Robert Tofte printed 
in London some verses which he called “Alba: the Month's Minde of a 
Melancholy Lover. Divided into three parts, by R. T. Gentleman,” 
which is at hand, but of which the opening lines only need be quoted: 
‘Loves Labour Lost, I once did see a Play 
Y-cleped so, so called to my paine. 
Which I to heare, to my small Ioy did stay, 
Giving attendance on my froward Dame: 
My misgiving minde presaging to me ill, 
Yet was I drawne to see it ’gainst my will. 
Each Actor plaid in cunning wise his part, 
But chiefly Those entrapt in Cupid’s snare ; 
Yet All was fained, twas not from the hart, 
They seemde to grieve, but yet they felt no care.” 
A year later, W. Jaggard put into his Book of Songs and Sonnets 
(as Slender would have called it), and which he was pleased to 
entitle “ The Passionate Pilgrim. By W. Shakespeare,” two pieces 
which happen to be the two “sonnets’-—the one Longaville sends to 
Maria (Q. 1294-1398 F.), and the one Berowne sends to Rosaline (Q. 
1178-1263 F. respectively)—from this very play. And, in two other 
books of much the same collective character, ‘“‘ England’s Parnassus”’ 
and “ England's Helicon ’"—Dumaine’s sonnet to Katherine, and an- 
other, are included. And finally, in a list of books read during the 
year 1600 by Drummond, of Hawthornden, that worthy notes the title 
of this play. 
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So we have, from theatre-goers, publishers, and from the studious 
classes, an item of testimony that the play was popular, was worth 
stealing from, and that it attracted the attention of the learned. That 
all this popularity led to its production before Queen Elizabeth, we 
have not only its title-page (which—as title-pages went in those days 
—might not have been final), but the letter from Sir Walter Cope, ad- 
dressed to the Right Honorable the Lorde Vycount Cranbourne at the 
Court, in January, 1604-5, while the queen was being entertained by 
Southampton, which runs as follows: 

“SIRE: I have sent and bene all thys morning huntying for play- 
ers, juglers, and such kinde of creaturs, but fynde them harde to fynde: 
wherfore, leavinge notes for them to seeke me. Burbage ys come, and 
sayes ther ys no new playe that the Queene hath not seene, but they 
have revyved an olde one cawled Loves Labore Lost, which for wytte 
and mirthe he sayes will please her excedingly. And thys ys appointed 
to be playd tomorowe night at my Lord of Sowthampton’s. 

WALTER COPE.” * 

There,can hardly be a doubt that Love's Labour’s Lost was revived 
at least very early in January, 1605, in a representation that was not 
honored by the presence of the queen. When, therefore, almost imme- 
diately afterwards, a play was to be selected for the entertainment of 
her majesty at Lord Southampton’s, it was natural that Burbadge, who 
had only one day’s notice of the intended performance, should have 
recommended a drama which his company had just then in hand, 
and which the queen had not seen.t But the “new augmentation ” 
which has given us the evidence we have spoken of as showing Shake- 
speare in his workshop, is of the earlier date—prior to the printing of 
the first Quarto, in 1598. 

If the reader will refer to the text of scene third of Act IV., and 
to scene second of Act V., he will discover a curious duplication of 
words, ideas, lines, and evenof whole passages. Thus(to use the Bankside 
notation) it will be seen that lines 1464-1465 are substantially to the 
same effect as lines 1442, 1443 and 1444; that the purport of lines 1466 
to 1469 is only another form of that of lines 1444-1446; that the pas- 
sage-lines 1470-1478 is a recast of lines 1457-1467, as are lines 1497- 
1500 recasts of 1447-1449. And again lines 2342-2376 are an ampli- 
fication of the matter contained in lines 2321-2326. This tautology of 
whole passages would be inexplicable did not the title-page inform us 
that the play was “ newly augmented” by its author. Now that this 
augmentation was made in view of this performance at Christmas, of 
which Sir Walter Cope and the Treasurers’ records leave us no room 
to doubt, we may also be sure. It was a well-known custom of the 
playwrights of the day, upon being notified that their plays were to be 








* See fac-simile of this letter, ante, Vol. VII., p. 66. 
+ Outlines (gth ed.), II., 167. 
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presented at court—an honor for which they jealously competed— 
to go carefully over their compositions, lest anything offensive or dis- 
tasteful to royalty might be or remain in them. It does not seem 
a strained inference, therefore, that it was upon the occasion of this 
performance that Shakespeare did the revising and polishing work 
which we are so fortunately able to trace. Whether it was Shake- 
speare’s habit to polish and perfect his plays or not, there is differing 
testimony. Ben Jonson assured Drummond, of Hawthorne, in con- 
versation, that it was not. When he was hired to write the laudatory 
verses to be prefixed to the first Folio, this same Ben Jonson made ex- 
actly the reverse statement, holding that nature alone was not to have 
the credit for Shakespeare. The general impression appears to be 
(and not without warrant, I think) that Shakespeare was as extremely 
careless of his effects as he was of the preservation of his plays, thus 
entirely reversing in his vocation the rigid exactitudes of his outside 
transactions. However, in the example we are about to examine, it 
would seem as if Ben Jonson’s poetry had more warrant for once than 
his prose. Taking the Quarto lines and paralleling them with them- 
selves, we have an arrangement something like this: 


As Written. “ Newly Augmented.” 
1564 O, we haue made a Vow to ftudie, Lordes, And where that you haue vowd to ftudie 
(Lordes), 1542 
1565 And in that Vowe we haue forfworne our In that each of you haue forfworne his Booke, 1542 
Bookes. Can you ftill dreame, and poare, and thereon 1543 
looke ? 
Why vniuerfall plodding poyfons vp 1550 
The nimble fpirites in the arteries, 1551 
As motion and leng during action tyres 1552 
The finnowy vigour of the trauayler. 1553 
Now for not looking on a woman’s face, 1554 
You haue in that forfworne the vfe of eyes, 1559 
And ftudie too, the caufer of your vow. 1556 
15;4 For when would you my Lord, or you, or you, For when would you (my Leedge) or you, or 1566 
or you you ? 
1545 Haue found the ground of Studies excellence. In leaden contemplation haue found out 1567 
Such fierie Numbers as the prompting eyes 1568 
1546 Without the beautie of a womans face ? Of beautis tutors haue inricht you with ? 1569 
Other flow Artes intirely keepe the braine: 1570 
And therefore finding barraine practizers, 1571 
Scarce fhew a harueft of their heauie toyle. 1572 
1557 For where is any Author in the worlde, But Loue firft learned in a Ladies eyes, 1573 
1558 Teaches fuch beautie as a woman's eye ? Liues not alone emured in the braine ; 1574 
But, with the motion of all elamentes, 1575 
Courfes as fwift as thought in euery power, 1576 
And giues to euery power a double power, 1577 
Aboue their functions and their offices. 1578 
It addes a precious feeing to the eye: 1579 
A Louers eyes will gaze an Eagle blinde. 1580 
1559 Learning is but an adjunct to ourfelfe A Louers eare will heare the loweft sound : 1581 
1560 And where we are, aoe Learning likewife is, When the fufpitious head of theft is stopt, 1582 
1561 Then, when our felues we fee in Ladies eyes, Loues feeling is more foft and fenffible 1583 
1562 —With our felues. Then are the tender hornes of Cockled Snayles. 1584 
1563 —Dowe not likewife fee our learning there ? Loues tongue proues daintie, Backus groffe in 1585 
tafte. 
For Valoure, is not Loue a Hercules, 1586 
Still clyming trees in the He/ferides ? 1587 
Subtle as Sphinx, as fweete and musicall 1588 
As bright Affo/os Lute, ftrung with his haire: 1589 
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1547 From womens eyes this doctrine I deriue 


1548 They are the Ground, the Bookes, the Acha- 


dems 
1549 From whence doth fpring the true Prom: 
fire, 


2622 And what to me my Loue? 


2623 Rossal. 
are rackt; 


2624 You are attaint with faultes and periurie: 


2625 Therefore, if you my fauour meane to get, 


2626 A tweluemonth fhall you fpende, and neue 


refit, 


2627 But feeke the weery beddes of people ficke 


There may be more of these details on nearer reading. 


and what to me? 


thean 


You muft be purged to; your finnes 


r 
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And when Loue fpeakes, the voyce of all the 


Goddes 
Make heauen drowfie with the harmonie. 
Neuer doft Poet touch a pen to write, 
Vntil his Incke were tempred with Loues 
fighes ; 
O then his lines would rauifh fauage eares, 
And plant in Tyrants milde humilitie. 
From womens eyes this doctrine I deriue : 
They fparcle ftill the right promethean fier ; 
They are the Bookes, the Artes, the Acha- 
demes, 
That 


worlde, 


fhew, containe, and nourish all the 


Els none at all in ought proue excellent. 


Berow, Studdies my Ladie! Miftres, look 2 


on me! 


Beholde the window of my hart, mine eye ; 


What humble fuite attendes thy anfwere there! 2 


Impofe fome feruice on me, for thy Loue ! 


Rosa. Oft haue I heard of you, my Lord z 
Berowne, 
Before I faw you: and the worldes large 2 
tongue 


Proclaymes you for aman repleat with mockes, < 


Full of comparifons and wounding floutes, 
Which you on all eftates will execute, 
That lie within the mercie of your wit : 


To weede this wormewood from your fructfull 2 


braine, 
And therewithall to winne me, yf you please,— 


Without the which I am not to be won ; 


You fhall this tweluemonth terme, from day to 2 


day, 
Vifite the fpeechleffe ficke, and ftill conuerfe 
With groning wretches; 
be, 
With all the fierce endeuor of your wit, 
To enforce the pained impotent to smile. 
Berow. 
throate of death? 
It cannot be: it is impoffible ! 


To moue wilde laughter in 


Mirth cannot moue a foul in agonie. 

Rosal, 
ing spirit, 

Whofe influence is begot of that loofe grace 


and your tafke fhall 2 


the 26¢ 


Why, that’s the way to choake a gib- 26 


1590 


1593 


1597 








Which fhallow laughing hearers giue to fooles. 2666 


A ieftes profperitie lies in the eare 
Of him that heares it, neuer in the tongue 
Of him that makes it: then if fickly eares, 


Deaft with the clamours of their owne deare 267 


grones, 
Will heare your idle fcornes ; 
And I will haue you, and that fault withall 


continue then, 


But if they will not, throw away that fpirrit, 
And I fhall finde you emptie of that fault, 
Right ioyfull of your reformation. 


But these 


certainly appear to assume that Shakespeare made his augmentation 
on the same sheet as his original copy—or perhaps on the other side 


of the sheet. 


As probably the actors before royalty would have been 


too well drilled to havé committed both versions, the printers must, 
to be on the safe side, have run everything in. 
The Folio printers’ omission at Q. 800-853 F. of the rhyme about 
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“The Fox and the Ape and the Bumble-bee,” at its first introduction, 
although printing it at its repetition a few lines below, is not, I think, 
to be charged to Shakespeare’s revision—otherwise it would have 
been in the Quarto. The mock-serious burden of the dialogue at that 
point seems to make the repetition quite in the spirit of the scene. I 
should prefer to charge it to that simplest and most familiar of all 
printers’ slips, which is caused by the copy-reader looking up from the 
manuscript after having caught what was coming, and then, on turn- 
ing back to it, his eye lighting at a second instead of a first point where 
the matter occurs. We will never probably quite understand Shake- 
speare’s reason for writing this curious play. ‘There was evidently some 
purpose init, and the names and parts show a deeper familiarity with 
dramatic and general literature than has been suspected of Shakespeare 
at this early period in his career. In Italian comedy of the date the 
favorite characters were a Pedant and a Braggart, the Thraso of the 
Latin, the “Captain Spavento” of the Italian stage. And so we find 
that the Quarto stage directions use the abbreviations Arma. for Ar- 
mado, and Srag. for Braggart, interchangeably, as also are Ped. for Ped- 
ant, Hol. for Holofernes.* (And I may remark here, that it is not un- 
usual in both the Quartos and the Folios to find the stage directions 
using the part of the performer instead of his stage name—as Clowne 
for Costard and Touchstone, the two grave-diggers in Hamlet, who 
are called Ic/, and Other, and Clow., in the Quarto, which reveals, 
among other things, that the stock company at Shakespeare's the- 
atres was equipped for all parts. The name Holofernes, too, and the 
character, are borrowed from the Gargantua of Rabelais. The fact 
that the play breaks all the rules of comedy by not ending by all the 
high characters pairing off—that is, that it is a Love’s Labour's 
Lost—is another indication, I think, that there was some special 
purpose in this play. It is indeed a play by itself, and Shakespeare’s 
consummate art was taxed to make acceptable what would certainly 
have been extremely tiresome otherwise—the stilted speech and no 
action of Armado, the everlasting puns of the courtiers and the clumsy 
experiments of the peasants with words they could not understand. 
The temptation to supply “sources” to these plays may be yielded to 
here, I think, where the work is all Shakespeare’s. But I think the 
suggestions of sources of incidents and of characters are sometimes 
carried a long ways too far—for example: 1578, ten years before the 
earliest date assigned to the play of Love's Labour’s Lost, Sidney wrote 
a masque in Elizabeth’s honor, called Zhe Lady of the May. It was 
performed in the queen’s presence on the occasion of her visit to 





*T have spoken elsewhere in these Introductions of the great profit to be 
derived from a study of the stage directions of the Quartos and Folios. See Int. 
to Vol. VII. and XXII. 
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Wanstead House, Essex, where she was entertained by Leicester, 
Sidney’s uncle. One of the characters is a pedantic schoolmaster 
named Rhombus, who addresses her majesty after this fashion: 

“Tam, potentissima domina, a schoolmaster, that is to say, a peda- 
gogue, one not a little versed in the disciplinating of the juvenile fry. 
Wherein, to my laud I say it, I use such geometrical proportions as 
neither wanteth mansuetude nor correction, for so it is described— 
‘Parcare subjectos et debellire superbos.’ . . . But what said 
that Trojan Aineas when he sojourned in the surging sulks of the sand- 
iferous seas? ‘Hzec olim meminisse juvabit.’”’ 

Rhombus “affects the letter,” too, and “surging sulks”’ is as good 
in its way as the extemporal epitaph on the pricket killed by the prin- 
cess. As for the word “ Holofernes,” Shakespeare could have found it 
in the Apocrypha or in Rabelais. 

So a valued friend suggests to me that this is where Shakespeare 
got Holofernes. I should say, Yes, certainly, Shakespeare may have 
found him there, but then again he may have been as equal to the 
character and the name as was Sidney himself. The devotion to Shake- 
speare which leads one to exclaim in one breath that to him nothing 
was impossible, and in the next to discover where he bought, bor- 
rowed or stole everything he said, is amusing when one comes to re- 
flect upon it. If nothing was impossible to Shakespeare, why not as- 
sume, now and then, that something not impossible to lesser geniuses 
might also have occurred to him? For my own part I have grown so 
accustomed to coincidences that I miss them when they fail me. They 
seem to me the most familiar things in this world—a world where, after 
all, any one thing is as likely to happen as another. Any other, that 
is, except, perhaps, the remarkable length of the action represented in 
this play—two months—or else the case of extraordinarily accelerated 
gestation. I refer to Don Armado’s assignation with Jacquenetta at 
QO. 467-487 F., and the announcement of his fathership to a quick 
child at Q. 2480-2627 F., either of which I commend to makers of 
the time-tables of Shakespeare’s plays. 

So far it would seem as if this first Quarto were set up from 
Shakespeare’s manuscript. But the last line (2893) of the Folio, “ You 
that way, we this way,” on this theory would be difficult to under- 
stand. That line, it seems to me, must have been a whisper of one 
actor to another who was making a wrong exit. To be sure, it may 
have been put in as a part of the business to carry out the stupidity of 
the “worthies.” But my own idea is that it was not a part of the dia- 
logue 





but by catching the ear of a stenographer who was taking down 
the play, got into the text itself. 

This was Shakespeare’s first experiment at introducing a play 
within the play, and its success was such that he repeated it in the 
Hamlet and the Midsummer Night's Dream and later in the Tempest. 
And the temptation is to believe, indeed, that the Interlude of Zhe 
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Nine Worthies here was the substantial original of the Interlude of 
Pyramus and Thisby, performed by Bottom’s troupe of horny-handed 
Athenians before A‘ geus and his bride. 

No entry of the play was made upon the Stationers’ books at the 
date of its publication, nor until eight years afterwards, when some 
litigation as to its ownership terminated in a direction from the court 
to put the proprietorship upon record for the purpose of transferring 
it, as follows: 


[1606—-7.] 22. Januar.Mr. Linge. Entred for his copies, by direc- 
tion of a Court, and with consent of Mr. Burby vnder his handwryting, 
these iij copies, viz.: Romeoand Juliet, Loues Labour Loste, The Taminge 
of a Shrewe. 

5. To Regis. 19. Nov. Jo. Smythick. Entred for his copies, 
vnder thandes of thwardens, these books following whiche dyd be- 
long to Nicholas Linge, viz.: a book called Hamlett ; Romeo and Julett: 
Loues Labour lost. 


Like all other Shakespeare plays the Love’s Labour's Lost bears 
traces of or resemblances to classical literature. Thesentence, ‘ They 
have been at a great feast of languages and have stolen the scraps,” 
reminds of Aschylus’ saying that his tragedies were “scraps from the 
great feast of Homer.’ And there is a sort of reminiscence in its 
action of astatement in Monstrelet’s Chronicles about a Charles, King 
of Navarre, who once made some exchanges of territory with the 
French king, which transaction involved the payment of ‘200,000 
gold crowns of the coin of our Lord the King.” As for the rest, stu- 
dents think that the play is full of thumb-nail sketches of more cele- 
brated characters in the later plays—that Jacquenetta is a first draft 
of Aubrey, Costard of Touchstone, Biron and Rosaline of Benedict 
and Beatrice, and, as we have said, 7he Nine Wortheys for the more 
finished burlesque of Bottom’s Pyramus and Thisbe before the Duke of 
Athens. 

The Folio is a reprint of the Quarto, differing only in its be- 
ing divided into acts. As is usually the case where mere reprint 
was made by the first Folio, the reprint is the inferior of the two. 
The more familiar one becomes with these comparisons, the more the 
conjecture of Isaac Disraeli that Heminges and Condell’s aim, or the 
aim of whomsoever they represented—Blount, Jaggard, Smithwick and 
Aspley, or others—in printing the first Folio, was to acquire an owner- 
ship in the plays rather than, as the prefaces claimed, out of loving 
memory of their late fellow, or in the interest of a pure text—“ perfect 
in numbers, as he conceived them,” etc.—impresses itself upon him. 
Doubtless some of its plays were, as the preface says, printed from 
Shakespeare’s manuscripts. But not when it was easier to get a first 
orasecond Quarto. And, however acorrector of the press may reason- 
ably have looked after a manuscript, when the “ copy” was in the 
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form of a Quarto* the printers seem to have been left pretty much to 
themselves, so only they got the text into type of some sort. 
In 1632 a second Quarto was printed, and a new title-page de- 
vised. Instead of a “ pleasant conceited comedie,” the title now ran: 
Loue’s Labours loft. | A wittie and | pleafant | comedie, | As 
it was Acted by his Maiefties Seruants at | the Blacke-Friers and 
the Globe. | wzztten | By William Shakefpeare. | London, | Print- 
ed by W. S. for John Smithwicke, and are to be | fold at his Shop 
in Saint Dunftones Church- | Yard vnder the Diall. | 1631 





Which closes the career of the play, in Quarto. 
APPLETON MORGAN. 


SHAKESPEARE’S YEARS. 
CHAPTER I. 


THE BIRTH AND FIRST YEAR OF SHAKESPEARE—A.D. 1564. 


CHAUCER AND GOWER—the parents of English literature—had 
been dead more than one hundred and fifty years when William Shake- 
speare was born. John Lydgate, another early writer, had died one 
hundred and thirty years before. Skelton, Surry, Wyatt, who wrote 
poetry, had come and gone. Caxton, the first English printer, had 
been dead fifty years. But Caxton’s work had borne great fruit. By 
printing what literature there was, it, his press, created a demand for 
more—and not only in London, but all over the country, printing 
presses began to be set up. Caxton’s press, set up at London in 1477, 
was followed by many others—one at St. Albans was established in 
1480, at York in 1509, at Beverly in 1510, at Southwark in 1514, at 
Cambridge in 1521, at Tavistock in 1525, at Winchester in 1545, at 
Ipswich and at Worcester in 1548, and at Greenwich in 1544. Two 
thousand works were in print as the product of these, at least, at 
Shakespeare’s birth. 

The War of the Roses had ended on Bosworth Field, and England 
had enjoyed some eighty years of peace, and devoted them to the 
enrichments of commerce and trade. 

But commerce was crippled by monopolies, and of the arable land 
of the country not more than one-fourth was in a state of cultivation ; 
but large flocks of sheep were kept on account of the wool 

Manufactures were only in their infancy; and great numbers of 
thieves and vagrants infested every part of the kingdom. To repress 





* Though with a possible exception—as we have seen in the case of Azchard 
the Second. Vol. XVII. 
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this evil the most severe laws were useless, and the famous poor-law 
of Elizabeth had not yet been enacted. The flower-garden was but 
little cultivated, the parks of the nobility and gentry serving them for 
pleasure-grounds. Some valuable esculent herbs and fruits had been 
recently introduced into the country, amongst which were turnips, 
carrots, salads, apricots, melons and currants; and the cultivation of 
hops and flax were not neglected. The old dungeon-like castles of the 
nobility now gave way to the more commodious halls or mansions; but 
the houses of the people improved slowly. As the child born in this 
year was first of all to select the dramatic for the form in which his 
great work was to be delivered to mankind, the present chapter 
should take a rapid survey of the curious feature of the date known as 
the “ Miracle Play,” or later as the “ Mystery.” These were the prod- 
uct not only of the ignorance of the people, but of the Church, which 
undertook to be the instructors of the people. It is to be doubted if 
any moral lessons, still less religious lessons, were ever inculcated by 
the crude and clumsy representation of Bible stories by villagers. 
But, as a matter of fact, the Church, in the absence of books, had in- 
augurated such representations, and they were given everywhere. In 
other words, the Church was the originator of the drama. 

It is impossible to discover the exact date at which these curious 
proceedings originated. But plays of miracles appear to have been 
exhibited in England soon after the Conquest. Matthew Paris tells us 
that Geoffrey, afterwards Abbot of St. Albans, a Norman, who had 
been sent over for by Abbot Richard to take upon himself the direc- 
tions of that monastery, coming too late, went to Dunstable, and 
taught in the abbey there, where he caused to be acted (probably by 
his scholars) a miracle play of S¢. Catherine, composed by himself. 
This was long before the year 1119, and probably within the eleventh 
century. The above play of St. Catherine was, for aught that appears, 
the first spectacle of this sort that was exhibited in these kingdoms. 
In the reign of Henry the Second [1154 to 1189], these miracle plays 
were very common. Chaucer’s “ wife of Bath” says she had no other 
amusement during Lent but to proceed 

“To vigils and to processions, 

To preachings and to pilgrimages, 

To plays or miracles and to marriages.” 
Sundays and holy days—and almost every day in the year might 
be a holy day—were the proper time for these Miracles, and the in- 
terior of a church or a scaffolding or platform in the market-place, or 
outside the church-doors, were the places mostly used. It is impossible 
to express in language fit for modern ears the incidents which the 
Church clergy of that date thought expedient for these Miracle plays 
—in which the clergy themselves were the performers, and in which 
the utensils of the altar itself were used as “properties.” But it is 
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interesting to note that even then there were those who were horrified 
at their barbarisms. Says the Friar Minor in the curious old poem of 
“Piers Ploughman,” supposed to have been written by one Robert 
Longlande, a secular priest, one of Chaucer’s predecessors : 


“We haunten no tavernes, we habel den abouten: 
At markets and miracles we meddley us never.” 


At about the fifteenth century these miracles, while not improved 
in their literary character, had become quite elaborate in their proper- 
ties. 

There was always change of scene, inasmuch as there were often 
two, sometimes three distinct stages, which rose like the boxes of a 
theatre, one above another: the highest was heaven, when there were 
three, the middle one earth, and the lowest hell. 

One of the most celebrated places for the exhibition of mysteries 
was the city of Coventry, from which Stratford-on-Avon is only nineteen 
miles distant, and doubtless thither “‘many a time and oft” Shake- 
speare in his youth went to amuse himself with these ridiculous mum- 
meries, for his writings abound with allusions and sarcasms thereon. 
In the Cotton Mss. there is a series of forty-two of these mysteries, 
beginning with the Creation and ending with Doomsday, which were 
once the property of the monastery of Grey Friars in Coventry; and 
these, we are told by Sir William Dugdale, were “acted with mighty 
state and reverence by the Friars of this house, who had theatres for 
several scenes, very large and high, placed upon wheels and drawn to 
all the eminent parts of the city, for the better advantage of specta- 
tors.” And he adds, “I have been told by some old people, who in 
their younger years were eye-witnesses of these pageants so acted, that 
the yearly conflux of people to see that show [Corpus Christi| was ex- 
traordinary great, and yielded no small advantage to this city.” 

But as the priests increased in cultivation, they began to realize 
that what they wanted to teach the people was not so much the Bible 
story as the lesson of it, so they invented the Mystery, and then a little 
later they concluded that all the lesson of the incident was unneces- 
sary, but only the moral of the lesson was to be taught, and then came 
the modification of both the Miracle and the Mystery, called the 
Morality. But the result was ruinous to their influence. In the Mira- 
cle and the Mystery the Devil was always the buffoon, who made the 
people laugh (indeed he was the original of the “ clown” in our mod- 
ern circus), and in order to represent Sin, as it was called, a character 
called the Vice was introduced, and these two, the Devil and the Vice, 
had very little to do except to whack each other with clubs. 

The three kinds of popular shows—the Miracle Play, the Mystery, 
the Morality—each marks a step in the intellectual development of 
the medieval populace. The first was pure realism, the next sym- 
bolical, the third didactic. But by the time medizval audiences were 
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ready for the didactic, they were sufficiently able to realize that they 
did not care as much for the Biblical episodes the priests were trying 
to teach them as they did for the Devil, the Vice, Clown and Pantaloon, 
who pummelled each other with laths or clubs, and made sport quite 
of the kind they best enjoyed. The audiences still came to gape at 
the moralities, but the intervals or interludes, in which the Devil and 
the Vice had the stage to themselves, were the parts they most pre- 
ferred. So it was not long again before the actors saw where they 
could earn pence by cutting loose from clerical employment, and go- 
ing around playing these same Devil and Vice parts, which from the 
prevailing poverty of nomenclature soon became known as “ Interludes”’ 
and meant anything: dumb show, pantomime, songs, dances, boxing, 
sparring, or whatever came handiest, horse-play mostly, but for a 
long time merely dumb show with improvised ejaculation or dialogue. 
A step further and the horse-play was sketched, sufficient dialogue for 
its development written out, and the improvisation regulated by such 
stage directions as “ Here they all talke,” “ Here they talke and rayle 
what they list,” and the like. As they strolled from village to village, 
these actors put up their stages in barnsnow and then. But they were 
mostly welcome in the inn yards, on two or on three (as in the old 
London inns) sides of which the wayside hostelries were mostly built. 

Secular plays, rudely constructed in every respect though they 
were, already were making headway, and acting was becoming a dis- 
tinct profession. 

The earliest comedy we know of is that of Ralph Royster Doyster, 
written about the reign of Harry the Eighth, by Nicholas Udall, mas- 
ter of Westminster School: and we still possess four acts of a comedy 
called Mesogonus, written by one Thomas Rychardes, the characters 
of which are English, though the scene is laid in Italy; and this piece 
written in 1560, four years before the birth of Shakespeare. Of 
tragedy, the earliest known specimen is the Tragedy of Ferrex and 
Porrex, performed before Queen Elizabeth, at Whitehall, by the gentle- 
men of the Inner Temple, in the January of 1561. It was written by 
Thomas Sackville (afterwards Earl of Dorset) and Thomas Norton, 
consists of five acts, is in regular blank verse, and contains some ex- 
cellent writing. The classical models afforded by the Greek drama- 
tists have been in many respects patterned after. Though mysteries 
and moralities continued to be performed for years after, their death- 
knell may now be said to have been rung; no more appear to have 
been written. 

Such at a rapid glance was the condition of England and her 
drama when William Shakespeare was born. 

The exact date of Shakespeare’s birth is unknown. The parish 
register of Stratford-on-Avon shows that William, the son of John 
Shakespeare, was baptized on the twenty-sixth of April, 1564, be- 
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ing the sixth year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who was then 
thirty-one years of age. Some writers have supposed that the birth 
of Shakespeare took place only three days before, viz., on the twenty- 
third of April, a day dedicated to St. George, the patron saint 
of England. But in this ‘the wish was father to the thought.” It is 
a most improbable conjecture. Unless there was evident danger of 
death, no one wouldthink of baptizing a child in that day so soon after 
its birth, the private baptism of infants being only intended for those 
who would otherwise be likely to die unbaptized. In all probability 
Shakespeare, like all other children at that time, would be kept 
muffled up for at least a fortnight, it having been a popular belief that 
the light would injure a new-born infant’s eyes, even within the recol- 
lection of many of our own generation ; besides, a christening then was 
not alone a religious ceremony, but a family festival, to which all friends 
were sure to be invited; just as forty-two years afterwards (1606), we 
find Shakespeare himself standing godfather to the son of his friend, 
John Davenant, of the Crown Inn, Oxford. The christening of Will- 
jam Shakespeare would not take place till his mother attended the 
church to offer up her thanks for her safe recovery; and that would 
not be until a full month had expired after her child’s birth. So that 
the probability is that he was not born in April, but somewhat earlier. 

The very profession of John Shakespeare, the father of the poet, 
is uncertain. He has been differently described as a glover, a butcher, 
a dealer in wood, and a yeoman. He was, in 1556, one of the jury of 
the court-leet ; in 1557, one of the ale-tasters, not a sinecure or an un- 
important office, for ale was a constant drink of the whole people, from 
Elizabeth on the throne to the poorest peasant in her dominions. 
Owing to the utter ignorance of the people as to drainage, water was 
scarcely ever used as a beverage. Indeed, I think the dramatist will be 
found to be the first to actually recommend the drinking of water. 
At about Michaelmas of that year, John Shakespeare was elected 
a burgess or junior member of the corporation; in 1558 and 1559 he 
served the office of constable, which duty appears then to have been 
imposed on the younger members of the corporate body; lastly, in 
1561, he was elected one of the chamberlains. Here, then, previous 
to the birth of William Shakespeare, we find his father passing through 
the regular gradations of those municipal offices which were filled by 
the most respectable inhabitants of a country town—those who, 
following trades or professions, or possessed of a small independence, 
were useful in their several degrees, and received due honor and 
reverence from their neighbors. 

The wife of John Shakespeare, and mother of the poet, was Mary, 
the youngest daughter of Robert Arden, a gentleman-farmer, who by 
his will, made November 24, 1556, bequeathed to her all his “land in 
Willmecote, called Asbyes, and the crop upon the ground,” and the 
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sum of six pounds, thirteen shillings, and fourpence. Her grandfather 
had been groom of the chamber to Henry VII., and he was the nephew 
of Sir John Arden, squire of the body to the same monarch. Sir John 
Arden was a son of Walter Arden and of Eleanor, the daughter of 
John Hampden, of Buckinghamshire. There were thus the ties of a 
common blood between William Shakespeare and one of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the next generation—John Hampden, who was a 
student in the Inner Temple when the poet died. Mary Arden’s prop- 
erty has been computed to be worth some hundred and ten pounds of 
the money of her time. Let not the luxurious habits of the present 
age lead us to smile at such a fortune. All the worldly goods (except 
his lands) belonging to her father, were, in the inventory attached to 
his will, valued at seventy-seven pounds, eleven shillings, and tenpence, 
and these goods included numerous oxen, bullocks, kine, horses, sheep, 
besides wheat in the field and in the barn. 

William was the oldest son, but not the first child, of John and 
Mary Shakespeare. The parish register of Stratford-on-Avon contains 
entries of the baptism of two of their daughters previous to that of 
William—viz., Joan, September 15, 1558, and Margaret, December 
2, 1562, the latter of whom was buried April 30, 1563. Then came 
Gilbert, Joan, Ann, Richard and Edmund. The first born, Joan, died 
in earliest infancy,and Margaret, when only five months old. Of Gil- 
bert nothing appears after the registry of his baptism: the register, 
indeed, mentions the burial of ‘Gilbert Shakespeare, adolescens,” in 
1611-12, who might or might not have been the son of the elder Gil- 
bert. Joan married William Hart, a hatter in Stratford. She died in 
1616, leaving three sons. She was remembered in her immortal 
brother’s will by a contingent legacy of fifty pounds to her and her 
children: a bequest of twenty pounds, all his wearing apparel, and the 
house she then occupied, at a yearly rent of one shilling for her life. 
The Harts have continued at Stratford during the two centuries that 
have elapsed since the poet’s death. In 1794, one of Shakespeare’s 
two houses in Henly Street was the property of Thomas Hart, a 
butcher, the sixth in descent from Joan. Ann Shakespeare died in in- 
fancy, Richard was buried in 1612-13. Edmund Shakespeare embraced 
the calling of an actor, influenced, probably, in his choice by the con- 
nection of his brother with the theatre. He wasa player at the Globe, 
lived at St. Saviour’s, and was buried in the church of that parish, on 
the 31st of December, 1607. 

The house now shown as the birth-place of Shakespeare is situ- 
ated in Henly Street, and really may have been such; for, eight years 
before that event (1556), John Shakespeare had the lease of a house in 
that street, and of anotherin Greenhill Street ; and ten years after the 
poet’s birth (1574), John Shakespeare purchased two houses in Henly 
Street, each with a garden and orchard attached. In the month of 
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June, but two months after the baptism of Shakespeare, the plague 
visited Stratford-on-Avon, and instead of a yearly average of some 
forty deaths, two hundred and thirty-eight souls in the space of six 
months were swept off. But no member of John Shakespeare's family 
appear to have perished. It is worthy of remark that Erasmus, more 
like a philosopher than a divine, ascribes the frequent visits of the 
plague in England to the want of cleanliness amongst the people. If 
men will break the laws of nature, they cannot hope for immunity 
from the consequences. It is needless, certainly not edifying, to de- 
scribe the utter absence of even common cleanliness among the com- 
mon people not only, but the rich. All that is necessary may be 
gathered from the bare statement that the very first time the name of 
Shakespeare occurs in an English record now extant is an entry in 
the Stratford town records that in April, 1552, John Shakespeare was 
amerced twelve pence (about ten dollars, present value of money) for 
keeping in front of his house a heap of filth and household refuse in 
constant accumulation. 

Up to the dissolution of the monasteries by Henry the Eighth, the 
poor were taken care of by the religious houses. Onthese monasteries 
being broken up the property they had amassed was divided, like rob- 
bers’ booty, amongst the great and powerful partisans of the king. 
The poor, left without any legalsupport—for the good monks of the 
religious houses had not only kept the share of knowledge and 
classic art and science alone in their cloisters, but had fed the poor at 
their gates—became mostly vagabonds and thieves; and as neither 
reducing many to slavery, nor hanging others, could abate the evil (for 
the cause was not removed), the people were saddled with their sup- 
port. Accordingly we find that this year Master John Shakespeare 
is one on whom the new burden falls. 

In a subscription for the relief of the poor in 1564, out of twenty- 
four persons, twelve gave more, six the same, and six less than John 
Shakespeare ; in a second subscription by fourteen persons, eight gave 
more, five the same, and one less. This is an interesting fact, as giv- 
ing us some clue to the social position of Shakespeare’s father. The 
question of John Shakespeare’s ability to write his name Knight and 
others have now satisfactorily settled by proving that the mark, which, 
as Malone says, “nearly resembles a capital A,’ does not belong to 
“ John Shakespeare” at all, but to another member of the Stratford 
corporation named “ George Whately,” who also signed the list! 

Queen Elizabeth, who visited Cambridge this year, witnessed the 
play of Aulularia Plauto, on Sunday, August 6, that piece being got 
up in the body of King’s College Church, at herexpense. For Sunday 
was at first the great day for theatrical entertainments; a practice 
inherited from the old miracle plays, which they had now practi- 
cally displaced. After spending five days in Cambridge, during which 
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time she inspected all the colleges, and was entertained with ora- 
tions, disputations and various dramatic exhibitions, the queen re- 
turned to London, sleeping on the night of August 8 at Hinching- 
brook, near Huntingdon, the seat of Sir Henry Cromwell, whom she 
greatly esteemed ; a gentleman called for his liberality “The Golden 
Knight,” and to whom the future Protector of England, Oliver Crom- 
well, was grandson. 

In the political world we find Lord Robert Dudley almost omnip- 
otent. Elizabeth, who had but a year before proposed himasa husband 
to her cousin, Mary Queen of Scots, now creates him Earl of Leices- 
ter, and grants the castle and manor of Kenilworth, in Warwickshire, 
thirteen miles distant from the birthplace of Shakespeare. Hume 
says this great and powerful favorite of Elizabeth possessed all those 
exterior qualities which are naturally alluring to the fair sex: a hand- 
some person, a polite address, an insinuating behavior. He was 
proud, insolent, interested, ambitious: Elizabeth’s constant and de- 
clared attachment to him emboldened him to aspire to her hand, and 
in order to make way for these nuptials, he was universally believed 
to have murdered, in a barbarous manner, his wife, the unfortunate and 
beautiful Amy Robsart—around whose unhappy life and dreadful end 
Sir Walter Scott has built his magnificent romance of “ Kenilworth.” 
The proposal of espousing Mary was by no means agreeable to him; 
he ascribed it to the contrivance of Cecil, his enemy, who, he thought, 
intended by that artifice to make him lose the friendship of Mary by 
the temerity of his pretensions, and that of Elizabeth from jealousy 
of his attachment to another lady. The queen herself had not any seri- 
ous intention of effecting this marriage; but as she was desirous that 
the Queen of Scots should never have any husband, she named a man 
who, she believed, was not likely to be accepted of ; and she hoped, 
by that means, to gain time, and to elude the project of any other alli- 
ance. The Earl of Leicester was too great to be parted with; and 
when Mary, allured by the prospect of being declared successor to the 
crown, seemed at last to hearken to Elizabeth’s proposal, this princess 
receded from her offers, and withdrew the bait which she had thrown 
out to her rival. 

In the religious world all was unsettled. Thomas Sampson, one of 
the most learned and earnest Puritans of that day, who had assisted to 
translate the German Bible, and refused the bishopric of Norwich, 
when offered it on the accession of Elizabeth to the throne, was this 
year deprived of his see. 

This year is also claimed for the nativity of Thomas Nash, a 
brother dramatist and contemporary of Shakespeare, a satirical poet, 
much dreaded by the Puritans of his day. In the Return from Par- 
nassus, a play acted in 1606 by the students of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Nash, who had then been dead some six years, is spoken 
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of as “a fellow that carried the deadly stock in his pen, whose muse 
was armed with a fag tooth, and his pen possest with Hercules’ 


furies.”” Michael Drayton, another of his contemporaries, thus alludes 
to him: 


And surely Nash, though he a proser were, 
A branch of laurel yet deserves to bear : 
Sharply satiric was he, and that way 

He went: since that his being to this day 
Few have attempted, and I surely think 
These words shall hardly be set down in ink 
Shall scorch and blast so as his could when he 
Would inflict vengeance.” 

Nash was a native of Lowestoft, in Suffolk, and educated at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, nearly all the early English dramatists 
save William Shakespeare having had an university education. 

Andrew Vesalius, the great anatomist, who had given to the 
world his famous treatise “On the Structure of the Human Body,” 
nine years before, and whose lectures in various countries of Europe 
had procured for him a wide reputation, died this year from the effects 
of hardship and hunger at the Island of Zante, where he had been 
shipwrecked on his return from a foolish pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

The year which enriched the world by the birth of Shakespeare in 
England is also famous for the nativity of the great philosopher, 
Galileo Galilei, who was the son of a Tuscan nobleman of small fortune 
residing at Pisa. 

John Rothemhamer, an early German painter, was born at Munich, 
David Rizzio, the musician, arrived at Holyrood, in the train of the 
ambassador from Savoy, and became attached to the court of Mary 
Queen of Scots. Coaches were introduced into England by William 
Borner, a Dutchman, who became coachman to Queen Elizabeth. 

Such, at a rapid glance, is the chronology of Shakespeare’s first 
year. 

CHAPTER II. 
SHAKESPEARE’S SECOND YEAR—A.D. 1565. 

Master John Shakespeare, father of the poet, 1565, was this year 
elected one of the aldermen of Stratford-upon-Avon: and, by and by, 
we shall see him arrive at the head of the corporation. Prosperity 
now smiled upon him; and in his own pleasant little town, at least, he 
was a man of mark. 

The secular drama continues to make headway. To this year is 
ascribed the composition of Gammer Gurton’s Needle, a comedy written 
by John Still, M.A., afterwards bishop of Bath and Wells, a piece of 
low rustic humor, “ turning upon the loss and recovery of the needle 
with which Gammer Gurton was mending a piece of attire belonging 
toher man Hodge. But it is cleverly hit off, and contains a few well- 
sketched characters.” 
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William Camden—who being born in London, on the second of 
May, 1551, was nearly thirteen years older than William Shakespeare 
—was this year removed from St. Paul’s School to Magdalen College, 
Oxford. He was the son of a painter, named Sampson Camden. A 
translation of “ Ovid’s Metamorphoses ” into English metre, by Arthur 
Golding, “a work very pleasant and delectable,” was given to the pub- 
lic this year with the following admonitory distich : 

“With skill, heed, and judgment, this work must be read, 
For else to the reader it stands in small stead.” 

The sacking of the religious houses under Henry VIII. had led to 
the most shameful scattering of their literary treasures. With a worse 
than Gothic barbarity, the accumulations of the Church which had car- 
ried literature and classical knowledge through the dark ages were 
scattered to the winds. The purchasers of these houses, indeed, re- 
served some of the library, but it was to light their fires, to scour their 
candlesticks and to rub their boots, and some they sold to the grocers 
and soap-sellers, and some they sent over the seato bookbinders, not in 
small numbers, but at times whole ships full. “ Yea, the universities 
are not all clear in this detestable fact,” but cursed is the belly which 
seeketh to be fed with so ungodly gains, and so deeply shameth his 
native country. “I know a merchantman,” says Bishop Bale, a Church 
of England historian, “(which shall at this time be nameless), that 
bought the contents of two noble libraries for forty shillings’ price, a 
shame it is to be spoken. This stuff hath he occupied instead of gray 
paper, by the space of more than these ten years, and yet hath he 
store enough for as many years to come.” 

Ladited by C. L. COOLEY. 
(To be continued.) 











A MAN THAT’S MARRIED.* 
A STORY OF SHAKESPEARIAN TIMES. 
III. 


IN WHICH SHAKESPEARE MAKES A BOLD RESOLVE AND DREAMS 
A LISSOM DREAM. 


(Continued.) 


BuT at last sleep came, and with it a dream. There was a great 
storm, and a fleet of noble ships—in and out among which Shakespeare 
seemed to have some employment—was scattered by atempest very fe- 
rociousand very appalling. Anon, ina single boat without oars he found 
himself amid the lashing waves, but not a ship of all the noble fleet 
was in sight, and yet he was happy in that, for companion on the boat, 
was the Bristol maiden. The boat leaked, and in looking about for 
wherewith to bail it out he found indeed no cup or implement that 
would hold water. But there were some books—wise John Florio’s 
translation of the lucubrations of the Sieur de Montagne was there, 
and another of Ovid, his Metamorphosis, this in English metre by Ar- 
thur Golding. And there were some play-books, too—John Marston’s 
Fawn, Lord Stirling’s Julius Cesar, and one or two others; and 
with that remarkable confusion in which dreams delight, there lay 
Sylvester Johnson’s pamphlet which Shakespeare perfectly per- 
ceived was now entitled Zhe Tempest and was a printed account 
of the very tempest now raging about him. So, instead of bailing the 
leaky boat, Shakespeare, with the full approbation of the Bristol maid, 
took inkhorn and pen and paper and began to write a play called, of 
course, Zhe Tempest; and so interested was the Bristol maid, and so 
wide opened her beautiful eyes as she saw scene after scene and act 
after act grow under her poet’s pen, that her poet called her Miranda 
in the play and himself Prospero. 

“There, the play is done!” cried Shakespeare ; and lo! all of a 
sudden they were on a beautiful island, and a song was in their ear: 


“ Come unto these yellow sands, 
And there take hands.” 


It was late inthe morning when Shakespeare awoke, and unfastened 
the lattice for the crisp April air. Our Elizabethan ancestors did not 


*All rights reserved. 
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breakfast, or, indeed, eat anything until the mid-day meal, and knew 
nothing of the pleasures of the informal morning reception, when the 
hostess sits behind the great urn and fills our tea or coffee cups, as we 
come down fresh from our chambers, and brisk with the anticipations 
ofthe day. Indeed, it is hard for us to imagine how they stayed their 
stomachs, and even went to work and accomplished five or six hours’ 
labor without any bracer of solids, for home-brewed ale they doubtless 
did drink, though certainly no wine or strong waters. It was the cus- 
tom then for a man as soon as robed to go about his daily vocations, 
and the women about their housework without greeting. So Shakespeare 
passed downward to the great front door, opened it and turned into 
his garden, where he was joined by his steward and major-domo, John 
Lackington. John had been once a soldier and had a bronzed face 
and a fierce, but somewhat kindly eye, and he trained his mustache and 
chin tuft of whisker, into the semblance of his master’s, as a dutiful ser- 
vant should; he spake naught until his master accosted him. 

“Verily, John, I have been long away,” Shakespeare began. 
“And how hast fared? And is all well?” 

“For myself, I have fared well, master,” answered the steward. 
“ But matters are not all as fitting as they might. Wil’t please your 
honor to sit in the justice first, or visit the offices afore—?”’ 

“ Nay, I have little stomach for my magistrate’s duties. I trow 
the time will come in England when a gentleman because of his es- 
tate must not therefore perforce fritter away his time in playing 
justice of the peace and hearing how John Hodge beat his woman, and 
how Widow Crumpet’s chimney smokes, and her yearlings go astray 
into the worshipful rector’s close. We will go to the offices. Nay, 
as my sojourn now will be of the briefest, tell me, didst receive in 
safety the mulberry shoots?” 

“ Aye, sir, and they lay just under the scullery, where none but 
myself has the key!” 

“Let them rest there in the scullery. But as soon as the frost 
breaks, let them be planted here,” and Shakespeare indicated a spot 
about eight feet beyond the great bay-window of the large room on 
the side of the house nearest the town wall. 

“ Pardon, sir, but is not that too near? I have heard that the 
mulberry grows rather widespread than tall and peering, and should 
its branches touch the great house they would needs be oft trimmed, 
or perhaps the tree cut down—”’ 

“When it would stand us well, or some that come after us, for 
fagots. Doas I bid you. It will be many a long year before the 
spread of his majesty’s mulberry trees frets us at New Place, I war- 
rant me.” 

The master of New Place and his steward then went through the 
duty of visiting the offices, the steward briefly or at length, as was 
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proper, indicating what should, in his opinion, be done, and what 
changed, what repaired and what dispensed with. And for the most 
part his suggestions were ratified by the master—the only hesitation 
being at the expense, for Shakespeare was extremely impractical in 
most things, and knew as little as a man well could about butter 
and eggs: how long a door would hang upon one hinge before it 
dropped off altogether and refused to perform the functions of a door 
at all, and the like. And the audience he gave afterwards—in the 
great room, witha table covered with green baize with pen and inkhorn 
and sand-box, imposingly standing at one end on a dais, with a great 
carved oak chair behind it—Shakespeare hurried through with equal 
impatience. Among all the villagers who came for relief, or with 
complaints, or toanswer for petty irregularities, only one seemed to in- 
terest him. This was a heavy, hump-backed hulk of a fellow, foul of 
raiment and unkempt of hair and beard, who came among the first. 
His entire height, owing to his humped back, was scarcely four feet. 
His head and feet and hands were of huge proportions. The latter es- 
pecially were very dirty, and the nails, long and black, looked like the 
claws of some reptile. The man grinned almost constantly, but even 
when he did not, the fact that his entire set of upper teeth, which 
were long and yellow like fangs, were always visible, protruding over 
his under lip and showing through his shaggy mustachios, gave him 
the look of a fiend. Upon this man Shakespeare kept his eyes fixed. 
He had been accused of something comparatively heinous among petty 
offences, and Shakespeare as an English magistrate should have sent 
him to the treadmill for a fortnight at the very least. But instead he 
paid no attention to the complaint, but directed the man to go around 
to the kitchen door where the scullion would give him some broken 
meat and a pitcher of home-brewed, and to stay there until he (Shake- 
speare) had speech with him, or until bid to go away—nor was Shake- 
speare pleased when John Lackington lowered his tipstaff and whispered 
in hisear that this was Caleb Pilcher, a notorious pauper ; that he would 
not work, though the beadle had procured him employment in the 
watching of sheep or the picking of wool which his deformity would 
not have prevented, but that he did naught but leer at the maidens, scar- 
ing them: and that he had already been the cause of four miscarriages 
and sad marking of babes among the matrons, who clamored that key 
be turned on him. ‘Let him do as we bid him,” said the justice of 
the peace; and no justice of the quorum could have thundered it to 
more purpose. John Lackington himself quailed. But as this is a 
veritable history it is to be recorded that, the moment the man was 
gone, Shakespeare forgot all about the matter, nor did it ever occur 
to him again apparently; for, some hours later, on going around the 
offices, John found the dwarf asleep with the remnants of a pitcher of 
ale and a beef-bone beside him. 
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IV. 
HOW CONSCIENCE DOTH MAKE COWARDS OF US ALL, 


When the English soldiery in the days of Henry the Fourth over- 
ran Wales, and saw the Welsh maidens, the girls of their own country 
seemed to lose their charms. At any rate it was thought necessary to 
enact a penalty of fine and imprisonment for the crime of marrying a 
Welshwoman. And certainly, if pretty Joan Morgan was a fair speci- 
men of Welsh maidenhood, there was reason for that section of the 
penal code. So radiant was she in her loveliness as she met Shake- 
speare after he had summarily dismissed his fre poudre court, that it 
was no wonder that he forgot all about poor Caleb Pilcher, the hunch- 
back at the scullery door. Indeed, an appointment at court might 
well be waived for an appointment with sucha vision. Already snatches 
of the new play (it was to be called Zhe Tempest in memory of his 
stormy welcome by goodwife Anne, and the dream was to be perpetu- 
ated in Miranda, in everlasting tribute to the Bristol maid) were scurry- 
ing about in Shakespeare’s brain. ‘“‘I do beseech you chiefly that I 
may mention it in my prayers, what is your name?’ That would be 
a fair overture when the youth chosen shall meet her first, as I meet 
her now.” Only he had no intention of being Prospero, the opposite 
part of Ferdinand being more to his taste. He did not, however, 
say anything about his prayers, orask Joan in supererogation what her 
name might be. What he did say was, as he saluted her: 

“ T’faith, pretty cousin,* thou lookst as if thou hadst just risen out 
of the sea, as did Aphrodite.” 

“ My name in Cymric is more can, an’ that meaneth born by the 
sea, uncle Shakespeare,” said Joan, as she returned the salute with 
a pretty smack. 

“‘T know it, pretty lass,” said Shakespeare, a little disconcerted at 
having received for his warm kiss so very niece-and-uncle a return from 
the entirely unuspecting damsel, whom he had now resolved was to be 
more than niece to him. 

There is nothing that disconcerts a man of the world more than 
to be taken for what he ought to be, when he yearns to be something 
more than he is, with awoman. Your libertine, if the girl he is pursu- 
ing should turn around and say her prayers to him as a model of 
Platonic chastity, would be apt to consider himself more a fool than a 
priest. It is easier to kindle this sort of flame than to fan another 
kind of flame into this sort. A good round hatred between a man 





*In Shakespeare’s day, uncle and niece would have called each other 
“cousin,” that being a general term for any sort of relation—Joan, it will be ob- 
served, calls Shakespeare “ uncle” and “ cousin”’ indifferently. 
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and a woman will much more readily become a passionate affinity 
than the veneration of a girl for a parent, although, as in Myrrha’s 
case, even that sometimes happens. “ Evidently she loves me de- 
votedly as an uncle, although even that relationship is by courtesy,” 
Shakespeare reflected. ‘ Though, indeed,” and this thought succeeded 
it, “as it is a title merely by courtesy, why may it not be exchanged for 
another by courtesy?” Anyhow, Shakespeare did not relax in his ef- 
fort to attempt it, and this very day, or the next day, or some day— 
and that day not too far off. 

The days of Shakespeare’s visit drew toward theirend. There had 
been much to which he could not refuse to attend. But finally every- 
thing was straightened out, and it was time for the manager of the Globe 
to be back to the Bankside, and see what damage during his absence had 
been done. “‘ When the cat’s away, the mice will play,’ as poor Hey- 
wood was wont tosay,” he mused. And meanwhile Joan, who had met 
all Shakespeare’s love-making with such a genuine, hearty and honest 
return, taking it all in purity and gratitude, much to the abashment of 
her poetical lover, sought, as the custom was, her hostess to ask leave to 
return to her home, which, of course, Mistress Anne accorded with grace. 
For Mistress Anne in all courtly duties was not lacking in stateliness 
and presence. In her religious fanaticism she had joined herself with 
the Puritans, who made a mock at all the amenities of civilization, 
spoke brusquely to each other, eschewed titles among themselves, and 
gritted their teeth in grim prophecy of a change not far off, which 
perhaps would come in fire and blood and cataclysm, while still com- 
pelled by policy’s dictates to call any lord or master among men. But 
she felt her husband’s rise in life and the duties of her new station too 
proudly, and adapted herself to them too readily, not to play the grand 
lady to those who were not of the Lord’s anointed. Having obtained 
this permission, however, Joan timidly broached another request. 

“ And may not my cousin Judith accompany me, and bide awhile 
as our guest? My people begged me to press her to come, and you 
too, Mistress Anne. Could you but—”’ 

“ Nay, not I, Joan.” 

“But Judith—Master Henry Sandells purposeth to-morrow in his 
hoy to take the current down the Avon with his wool combings and 
much farm produce, and he will give Judith and I shelter and carriage, 
and Master Tom Quiney will go with us a part of the way, and maybe 
the whole of it, and Uncle Shakespeare hath given his consent.” 

Possibly, had the last clause of Joan’s petition been suppressed, 
the permission sought had been given. But this settled it. 

“Nay, nay, nay, nay,” Mistress Shakespeare interrupted with 
asperity, emphasizing each negation asshe proceeded. “I warrant you 
my godless husband would give consent to any impropriety! Dost 
think it decorous, Joan, that two unmarried maids should journey 
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with a gallant bestowed on a shallop by themselves? What wouldst 
thy brother say if I should sanction what would lash my conscience 
to the last trump?” 

“But must I alone on the hoy, then?” said Joan. “For I know 
not how else to gain my father’s home. An’ two unmarried maids 
cannot so journey, how unmannerly, by your leave and favor, dear 
Aunt Shakespeare, for one poor little unmarried maid to so journey ?” 

“Aunt me no aunts,” responded Mistress Anne, “and uncle my 
husband no uncles. We are less than kin to thee, and not more than 
kind. For albeit we love thee in the bonds of the flesh, thee and 
thy people are not of the covenant, though I fain thou wer’st. The 
harlot of Rome and her abominations thou clingest to, and thou 
hast a brother—or some other kin, is’t?—who is a mistaken priest. 
Nay, Joan, maiden, I did not mean to be harsh to thee” (for the poor 
girl had begun to cry bitterly). “ Nay, nay, weep not. I will give thee 
some tracts to read on thy journey that Mr. Byfield, whom thou 
knowest, hast writ, whereby thou may’st have the means to timely 
avoid the wrath that is and that which is tocome. For how shall they 
know without a preacher, and how shall one preach unless he be sent, 
and how shall one be sent to those whom the priests keep apart from 
the hearing of the word? Trust me, Joan, we, who now lift up our 
voices but in the market-place and the commons, shali yet break into 
your domes, and your churches, and your minsters, and we will break 
your painted images and the baubles, and the gew-gaws, and the fur- 
bishings—and the Lord will know His own in that day—and there 
shall be mirth in funeral, and death in marriage, and all the children of 
revelling shall be brought low. But no more now, Joan. It’s not by 
thy fault but of thy teaching, which, poor child, thou canst not break 
from, that thou sinnest.” 

“But must I go alone, dear mistress?”’ sobbed Joan, who wisely 
brought the diatribe to a close by a jump at the main issue. 








“Nay. I doubt not but I can summon some discreet and earnest 
brother such as is Praise-God Soulsgrace, who prayed with us but yes- 
terday, but who hath little of this world’s treasure, who, for a small 
remuneration, will see thee safely in Bristol town. Hecan return with 
Master Sandells, and God knows but by guostly conversation and op- 
portunity may bring Master Henry himself to conviction. For I think 
I have heard that they who sail with tide and current have many an 
hour that lacks occupation.” 

But for Joan, correct and virtuous as she was, the prospect of several 
days of Brother Soulsgrace’s society and conversation had little relish of 
salvation. She knew, too, that she would not, good Catholic as she was, 
be allowed, even had she wished, to read Parson Byfield’s tracts, or to 
listen to the calamity ranters, who saw no good in anything but a de- 
struction of the world and, as it seemed to her, of everything that 
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made life worth living; who seemed to long for the coming of the 
Lord only to see their enemies burned to death in endless fire, and 
whose idea of heaven it was to look on at the conflagration and withhold 
all the water which could be procured to extinguish it. It had been 
the policy of Elizabeth to allow these as well as the Catholics and the 
Churchmen their own devices for the present. But Joan’s brother had 
doubted not, nor had Shakespeare himself (as he told Joan on her re- 
lating to him this rencontre with Mistress Anne), on which side her 
majesty’s sympathies had lain, only she had to keep herself politic 
and even cruel to hold her throne, and quiet questions of her right to 
the throne—for by every law, Catholic, Protestant and Puritan, she 
was a bastard, ruling without title, and only by tolerating each 
party: each—in their jealousy lest any other party should profit 
by a revolution—anxious that her reign should remain, as it did, 
impregnable to the last. The present King James, the Scotch son of 
Mary, whom Elizabeth had beheaded, was naturally induced to reverse 
all her policies—and this, without the fear of a flaw in his title, he did 
very effectually. He winked at the Puritans, who, moreover, under 
good advice, were content for the present with the balance of 
power, and so refrained from any very prominent outrages, biding their 
time, and only attacking in words the pleasures of the people. As it 
was, their descriptions of the laxities of the audiences which frequented 
the theatres had stimulated the attendance and almost doubled the 
takings at the door, and Shakespeare and his managers had nothing 
against them so far as that went. Bear-baiting, as it was said many years 
later, they hated not because it gave pain to the bear, but because it 
gave pleasure to the spectators. But, indeed, they denounced every- 
thing except tracts and conventicles, and were already overdoing it, to 
the secret satisfaction of the Catholics. Meanwhile the king had fa- 
vored the Puritan party in every way. Sir Henry Wotton had 
brought Isaac Causabon, on the assassination of Henry IV., from 
France, and the king (though later than the point at which this story 
has reached, in October of this year) appointed him to a prebend 
at Canterbury and another at Westminster. But meantime the Catho- 
lic Propaganda had not been inactive, and a translation of the Bible 
into English had been made and printed at Douay, which had much 
cheered English Catholics, who were suspicious of the Bishops’ 
version. 

So when (as this history has anticipated above) Joan Morgan 
gave Shakespeare an account of these things which had transpired 
on her interview with Mistress Shakespeare, he crossed himself 
like the good Catholic he was, and said: 

“Nay, Joan, think not on these things. You and I need not 
question, for our faith is fixed and nothing can shake it. We do not 
know, and know that we cannot find out by inquisition, the meaning 
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of aught that comes. We only know that the end is sure and that we 
are right. As for the good wife—belike she hath had her own bit- 
ternesses and her multiplied sorrowings and trials. Methinks, too, 
she eateth too much. Dost remember—but nay, thou hast never 
read my Zaming of the Shrew. The shrew was tamed, dear Joan, 
by starvation, and I think that is the only way; and I myself, dear maid, 
am much to blame; for in my long tarryings away at London she 
hath been much surrounded by these Puritans whom my red i’ the 
nose son-in-law, Dr. Hall, hath introduced here to denounce the means 
whereby I live. But I go softly. Some day, when my ship hath 
come in, I will talk of this business myself, and, maybe, take a hand, 
and Mistress Anne will by that, I doubt not, see things in clearer light. 
Meantime, I ride to London by way of Oxford to-morrow, and thou 
shalt ride my pillion, and Mistress Davenant will take care of thee over- 
night at the Crown in Oxford, and we will to London the next day ; 
and there in charge of Mistress Drayton until we shall get some 
carriage to Bristol.” 








And so, indeed, it was arranged, much to Shakespeare’s delight. 
Mistress Anne was not a little nonplussed to find how she had played 
her husband’s game in all things. But Joan had a right to go home 
after her long visit, and she herself had forbidden Judith accompany- 
ing her, and had shrieked at the scandalous idea of Master Sandell’s 
hoy. So what was left was the pillion, and so all went well. 

It was the morning of the seventeenth day of April—a memo- 
rable day for America, for on that morning Sir Henry Hudson, in his 
good ship Discovery, sailed down the Thames from London. He dis- 
covered the great inland sea which is called Hudson’s Bay to this time 
in his honor, but there his crew mutinied and he was turned adrift, 
much as was Prospero in Shakespeare’s dream, only the mutineers, 
cruel as they were, gave Sir Henry his son and seven infirm seamen. 
But, of course, Shakespeare, with the rest of England, knew of this 
finale only long afterwards. 

The outset was, of course, very early in the morning, and only 
Tom Quiney was on hand to join the New Place people in wishing 
Shakespeare and his lovely pillion a prosperous day’s ride to Oxford. 

It was an era of brilliant dress, both on men and women, and of 
frequent changes in apparel. The Hollanders who crowded to Lon- 
don, as well as the Puritans, never ceased to ridicule the fashions 
which took up so much of the people’s time and which they truthfully 
called fantastic. Servants and pages wore gaudy liveries (those of the 
bishops were yellow, of the ladies of the court green, and of the noble- 
men blue, as the prevailing colors), and were thus distinguished from 
the round woollen caps—plain “ statute caps,” as Shakespeare calls them, 
which the law prescribed—which apprentices were obliged to wear. 
For the rest the common people wore doublets of blue or russet can- 
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vas, fustian, leather or unornamented cloth, though they might wear 
red sleeves if they wished; their hose was of white, blue or russet, 
their top-coats of cotton or baize, their shoes of unpinked hide, their 
ruffs plain, and they were not to carry swords, but only a short knife. 
The citizen, or burgher, as the Dutch called him, had a gayer doublet 
and a short sword or rapier of the length prescribed in the Statutes of 
Elizabeth, a cloak of blue or chocolate-colored ‘“ broad-cloth,” and a 
hat without a feather in it—except, of course, the aldermen, who 
wore furred gowns with satin or velvet sleeves, and the lawyers or 
scholars, who wore black garments and tightly fitting skull-caps of the 
same hue. But gentlemen like Shakespeare were allowed all latitude 
as to color and shade; they wore high-peaked (“ copatain” Vincentio 
calls them in Zhe Taming of the Shrew) hats, velvet cloaks trimmed 
with lace with gold clasps (like the one Shakespeare handed to his 
page on the night he met Drayton and Jonson at the Mermaid, when 
this veritable history began), velveteen or silk hosen puffed and gored 
about the hips. The fashion of bombasting out the upper half of the 
hosen with wire into the fashion of a lady’s farthingale, and call- 
ing them breeches, was yet to prevail. Nicholas Revell and eight 
other tailors of the St. Martin’s-le-grand, moved by the tendency 
of their customers to order breeches without accommodating their 
payments, bound themselves by a contract with themselves “not to 
put more than one yard and three-quarters of kersey into any one pair 
of hose, and to cut the same so as to lye close to the legges, and not 
loose or bolstered as in auncyent tyme.” (But, as we know, breeches 
held their day until they finally became “trousers.”) Ladies still fol- 
lowed Queen Elizabeth’s decrees, of long-waisted dresses with peaked 
stomachers, with enormous farthingales or hoops: extremely décollete, 
almost always exposing the entire breasts, slashed sleeves or puffed 
ones, or sometimes long, open and flowing, the ends caught up at the 
shoulders and a girdle from which hung the fan, the Venetian mirror 
of steel and huge charms of all sorts. The ruff about the neck was 
enormous, like an open peacock’s tail behind the head, propped up 
with sticks called ‘“supertasses” or “necking-sticks,” and terribly 
stiffened with starch, which Mr. Stubbes, who took jurisdiction to rail 
at everything, said was an invention of the devil to sustain “his king- 
dom of great ruffs.” The neck was hung with chains and the fingers 
covered with rings both in men and women, the men if anything 
surpassing the ladies in the number of these ornaments. False 
hair in great quantities, French hoods, curls of golden thread and the 
peaked Minever cap were worn on the head, and “ chopines ’’—that is, 
high-heeled shoes—on the feet. Small! wonder the ladies wished to be 
seen, and sat at open doorways, or that Parliament in 1614, in present- 
ing a bill to check women’s extravagance, complained that “women 
carry manors and thousands of oak trees on their backs.” 
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But, accoutred for riding, it would have been hard to distinguish 
Shakespeare and pretty Joan Morgan from a nineteenth century gen- 
tleman and his lady, as they sat gracefully upon his beautiful coal-black 
stallion. Shakespeare’s black Cordovan leather boots came to his hips 
and from the knee up were full and pliable, and their spurs were of 
pure gold; his long black cloak, too, was golden clasped, and in his 
peaked hat was a graceful black peacock’s feather; his gauntlets were 
of tan, and save the feather nothing in his dress but had its use. 
Joan’s dress was a perfect riding-robe of the nineteenth century, and 
her cap was tight-fitting and admirably set off her brilliant cheeks and 
great azure eyes. Indeed, a picture of glowing happiness was the little 
Welsh damsel, and as Shakespeare looked over his shoulder at her 
beautiful face or down at the small hands in white Spanish leather 
gloves clasped around his belt, he thought that heaven itself promised 
no greater rewards. 

In the first part of the seventeenth century, while the average of 
social purity in England was quite as large as it has ever been since— 
and immensely larger than it was in the latter half and in the early 
half of the eighteenth century, when affectation was fashion, and to 
speak the truth was the characteristic of children and fools—such a 
thing as prudery in speech between thesexes was absolutely unknown. 
To say that a man or woman was “gentle” meant that he or she 
was of gentle birth, and to say that one was modest meant usually 
that one was not given to self-praise or to alluding to one’s own merits, 
and had no bearing on one’s words in dealing with sexual relations (or 
occasionally the word may have meant retiring and so ‘ modest” 
in acts, though it is doubtful if it often had that meaning, although 
its use in that sense in the Shakespeare plays is not infrequent, 
if the scholar remembers in how many new senses Shakespeare 
used words, and that this may have been one of the occasions). Men 
and women in every walk of life were supposed to be fully aware 
of their physical relations to each other and reciprocal functions, 
and on a first meeting of persons of opposite sex it was perfectly 
proper to allude to the possibility of their living together and having 
children, either in or out of wedlock. Parents then, as later, made 
matches for their children and even married their children at early 
ages 





ten or twelve. But whether these parent-made marriages went 
through or not, the marriageable persons declared their preferences or 
non-preferences for each other to each other’s face without reservation. 
Courtships were not of long duration. If a marriageable man inti- 
mated his attraction to a marriageable woman, she was apt to reply, if 
she favored him, that she could only consent to lawful marriage, or if 
she did not, she told him so and no harm was done. The lover who 
sighed like a furnace to his mistress’s eyebrow was an accepted lover ; 
the rejected lover who did so was an object of ridicule like Slender 
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in The Merry Wives of Windsor, and was set down as a fool per se. 
For the rest, betrothals were considered as equivalent to marriages, 
the public ceremony awaiting the mutual convenience of everybody 
concerned: the absence of a parent or relative who had a right to 
be present at that ceremony quite as often as the raising of the wife’s 
dowry to be paid to the husband, or the husband’s settlement to be 
handed over or guaranteed to trustees for the wife’s future in case of 
her husband’s death or failure in business, or expatriation or imprison- 
ment, or what not. Nor was the legal ceremony ever hurried between 
betrothed couples, unless the man was supposed to cherish other inten- 
tions, or, as in Shakespeare’s and Anne Hathaway’s case, unmistakable 
signs demanded it. But even a child born in wedlock could be dated 
back, or born, asthe lawyers say, zunc pro tunc (or rather tunc pro nunc), 
at almost any time. Almost anything could be said by a man to a 
woman or a woman to a man, lying alone excepted. The liar was not 
appreciated—even the lie of compliment depended, as to whether it was 
accepted or despised, upon the reputation for truth and veracity of the 
speaker, and men and women chatted as quietly and as unpretentious- 
ly and truthfully about their own physical attractions in the case of 
marriage, as about the weather, or the crops, or the last bear-baiting or 
comedy at the playhouse. 

Had Shakespeare, therefore, been an unmarried man, he would, in 
the amorous proximity of a pillion ride, have broached the subject of 
marriage to the little Welsh girl as soon as their mutual steed had 
clattered over Clopton bridge and was bearing them well out upon 
the frosty highway, and it would have been fully settled, one way or 
another, on their arrival at the next post. But the situation was quite 
otherwise; he a henpecked husband, with grandchildren here and on 
the way, she a sweet little virgin with good gifts—for Joan’s father, 
old Miles Morgan, was a rich Bristol ship-chandler, and as Parson 
Evans says, “ Ten thousand pounds and possibilities” is ‘good gifts.” 
For married men to make love to other men’s wives or to unmarried 
women was not unknown, but here in this instance Shakespeare felt 
as dumb as an oyster. He could, as Romeo, use the most impassioned 
diction until Juliet swooned in the torrid zone of his speech. He 
could as Angelo, in deliberate logic, or as Edward the Third to the 
Countess of Salisbury, in passionate unreason, ask for the favors 
which he demanded of nobody else but his interlocutor. But here, 
to-day, the creator of Romeo and the Angelo and the royal seducer 
was dead beat for words. How could he broach it to pure little Joan 
that he loved her not as a “niece” but as a man could—or should— 
love his wife; that he, a man of fifty, loved her and wanted to be her 
husband de facto, if not de ure? It was a situation much more seri- 
ous than any he had ever dealt with in a play. After all, his back 
was to her—he could not see her blushes 
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he could warm with words his cold bath of her rejection. But sup- 
posing she should decline to ride further, and insist upon dismounting 
—nobody knew what a woman would do under any circumstances ! 
Then he indeed would be ¢xaextremis. He could not leave her on 
the road nor at an inn. He could not return to New Place. He 
would rather die than go back there under those circumstances. He 
knew full well, in his heart, that his wife’s objections to him were not 
altogether because she was a Puritan—were rather because of her 
long experiences of his weaknesses when a woman was in the case. 
She herself had not been his only, nor even his only simultaneous, troth- 
plight—only matters in her case had been hurried up faster than in 
the others. And so Shakespeare concluded, on the whole, to make 
himself as agreeable as possible without becoming amorous, and allow 
any ardent little squeezes to look like accidents, trusting to his assidu- 
ous attentions to develop that extente amoreux which a too abrupt 
declaration might destroy before it was born. We have seen that he 
whispered to Joan that the way to tame a shrew was to starve her. 
Similarly he perhaps concluded that the way to win a beauty was to 
surfeit her with dainties. So he: had hardly doubled the hill which 
shut them out of view of Stratford town when he began: 

‘“ Now, Joan, sweetheart, it is long to the next inn, and Harry of 
the North must wait for his oat. But with you and I it is different, 
and when you will I have a something large pack for our refection.” 

“ Aye, Uncle William, and I noticed that, and wondered if it were 
all cates.” 

“ Better and better; it was Uncle Shakespeare at New Place; 
now it is Uncle William. It will be next Uncle Will—next uncle, and 
I had my will, Will next.” 

But this he said in his mind. What he said in words was: 

‘Nay, not at all cates, though thou shouldst eat nothing else, 
sweet Joan, had I my way. But in yon pack are good broad eating 
fora hungry man and—”’ 

“ Anda hungry girl,” dear Uncle Will, “for when I have a mind 
towards victuals, I eat like a colt, as my father hath it. But tell me 
what thou hast, and I will take the sweetest only, for thou sayest I 
must have the sweetlings only, and I take thee at thy parol. 

“So thou shalt, sweet one. Well, for the catalogue. Item: a 
marrow pie, with ginger and raisins. Item: another pie, a pilchard 
pie. Item: capers and eschalots. Item: three herring pasties, with 
cloves, galingalls and other spices. Item: twocheeses. Item: apples 
from New Place. Item: a quartern loaf of wheat bread. Item: no 
ale, but four bottles of canary wine, and sherris-sack to drown it all. 
Item: jellies—Judith put these in, and so I know not what they are 
other than that they are good. Aye, and that bethinks me, what 
divine you that I brought down from London for Judith, but forgot all 
about it and remember it now but for the first time.” 
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“ Nay, I know not. What was’t uncle?” said Joan. 

“ Fork!” 

“What !” 

“Fork! His majesty has ordered forks from Italy, and many 
have been distributed. I have but the one, but I can send Judith 
another, and now I will give this to thee, and thou shalt remember 
that thou usedst it first on thy journey a-pillion with thy Shakespeare.” 
“There,” he said to himself, “is a point gained. I had all but said 
‘thine Uncle Shakespeare.’”” And so pleased was he with the phrase 
that he repeated it—‘ thy Shakespeare.” 

“ And will my Shakespeare,” said Joan coyly, “teach me the use 
and the how of it ?”’ 

“To be pat Iwill. Thou holdest it in thy left hand always, never 
laying it down as thou dost thy knife and napkin, and when thou hast 
cut thy matter into morsels, thy fork is for carriage of them to thy 
mouth.” 

“’Twere better I used it first in pillion, then, for thou hast.not 
eyes in thy back, and I like not to be laughed at.” 

“Come, then, take thou the leaders, Harry of the North will stand, 
and we will dismount, and I had not. Here is, but a little further on, 
a cross and a loving-bench—and here will we eat and drink and wish 
all well at Bristol and at New Place and at the Globe on the Bankside.” 

And so, under a wayside cross did William Shakespeare eat and 
drink and instruct a pretty little Welsh girl in the use of a fork. And 
as the shadows of twilight grew apace, the towers and lights of beau- 
tiful Oxford sailed into sight, and its bells rung out the evensong. 


IN WHICH AN HUMBLE SERVANT OF HIS KING CANNOT FLESH 
HIS SWORD. 


In the reign of his Scotch majesty, King James the First, there 
was no dirtier, albeit no more important, seaport in all this nook- 
shotten isle of England than was the city of Bristol. Second but to 
London itself inthe value of its trade, then mostly in the hands of 
Welshmen, it was possibly the only town in the realm which could 
not boast, somewhere within its precincts, some pile of architectural 
pretensions, or at least of dignified proportions. But although, in 
earlier reigns, Bristol had possessed a large suburb of monasteries and 
abbeys with picturesque cloisters, and gardens which the clerics kept 
in sightly order, and grew salad in beds of all pleasing and fanciful 
arrangements: the dwellings were now for the last sixty or seventy 
years mighty ruins, and the gardens had gone to mere tangle and 


waste of undergrowth: while the town itself, never imposing, was 
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full of empty, decaying, and tottering houses—overhanging streets so 
narrow as to be mere defiles, without sidewalks, and only posts here 
and there to protect the pedestrian from vehicles. Owing to the 
ravages of epidemics, the fluctuations of trade and to the general 
fear of lawlessness and the unemployed classes, which made a city 
house—not a fortress—a trap and an opportunity for bandits and out- 
laws, a town, especially a seaport town, was the last place a man who 
had anything to lose would choose for a domicile, did he have his choice, 
in the days of good Queen Bess and her successor, the Scottish James. 

Bristol not only shared the penalty of seaports, but it was an es- 
pecially dirty port, even as seaports went. No one could recognize, 
in the black slime that poured through it, the whilom silvery Avon 
that purled through beautiful Warwickshire, and the filth of the un- 
drained streets was worse even than the Bristol Avon, as both lay in 
a perpetual miasm of fog and stench—especially fog, for a Bristol 
without its fog would have been a phenomenon indeed. So early as 
the year 1553 the town of Norwich had forbidden thatched roofs 
in populous towns as adding to the general decay and unhealthiness, 
but Bristol had not done likewise, and instead of tiling or slate, the 
effluvia from the decaying vegetable matter of the roofs went up and 
mingled with the fog and the stench from the dirty open gutters, each 
running its own independent little stream of slime along the centre of 
the narrow streets to the big stream of slime that was the river, or 
from the one general gutter that a street unpaved was apt to become. 
But, malgre all this, and the pigs and poultry on the streets, and the 
clouds of unwholesome and offal-feeding birds that sometimes came 
down in such flocks that the pedestrian would lay about him with 
his staff to keep their foul wings from. brushing his face—malgre 
all this, Bristol was an important town. 

Down by the black and reeking docks in Bristol, one reeking day, 
when slime hung everywhere, oozed from everything upright and 
made a strenuous and slippery paste of the streets, a man inside of a 
statute cap, a brown cloak and a pair of coarse boots—whether high 
boots or low boots could not be known, as the cloak enveloped him 
except his head and the soles of his feet—wended his way down the 
incline of one of the main streets that led to the water. 

It was nearing the close of a particularly sooty and foggy day even 
for Bristol. Mercers and chandlers had shut up their places for the 
day, and now and then a watchman’s voice was heard crying “ Hang 
out your lights!’’ Very few people were in the streets. Here and 
there a crowd had gathered around a den where a brutal cock-fight 
was progressing (for the king himself loved cock-fighting, brutal 
sport as it was, and paid a fortunate nobleman a high salary to be his 
“‘cockmaster ;”’ and so small wonder that the games increased, until 
in a town like Bristol one might meet two or three of these spectacles 
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going on in a stone’s-throw, the master of the game going about tak- 
ing pennies or silver pieces for the wagers, of all of which he took 
his groat in the sixpence). Then there was the game of throwing 
sticks at cocks (a Shrove Tuesday game, because the cock was a 
devil’s messenger because he had crowed after Peter denied his 
Christ: but which was now and then substituted for cock-fighting). 
At another point a man had naileda tall pole with an arm like a sema- 
phore to one of the street posts. From the arm there dangled a bag, 
which contained three or four cats, and he was inviting passers-by for 
a groat to throw a club at the bag, a prize being offered for the suc- 
cessful sportsman who killed acat. A little further on, a man was 
throwing a pitchfork at an old woman who barely could run from 
him. As the stranger came up, the old woman fell, and the man drove 
his pitchfork into her back. ‘ Why dost thou that ?” said the stran- 
ger, seizing his hand. ‘Nay, haud me not! She is the properest 
witch I ever knowed. She hath cozened my child with the distemper 
—and there is a lot more on ’em as ought to be served so.” There 
was nothing more to be said, and the stranger passed on. 

He stalked along, peering cautiously out of the cloak where it was 
drawn over his face, until he came to a doorway without a lintel 
which opened directly on to the street, pushed it open with an un- 
cloved hand and entered a low room in which at first, dark as the day 
was outside, it was hard to distinguish objects, so dingy was its inte- 
rior, for the single horn-paned lattice which bore on the street was 
grimy with aged dirt and had long since lost its use. Once accus- 
tomed to the light, or absence of light, however, the room was seen 
to be a drinking-place of the meanest sort, without benches or tables, 
where the customers sat on the floor and drank their ale out of earth- 
enware tankards—much like in size and shape the beer-mugs the 
Germans call “steins.””. When empty, they arose, carried these to a 
bench, which was a sort of bar, and the publican, quite as ruffianly 
looking an individual as his guest, replenished them, while the cus- 
tomer rang a copper coin on the counter. There was a heap of these 
“steins’’ or stone tankards in the corner, and the new-comer, who evi- 
dently knew the customs of the resort, or of like ones, helped himself 
to one, rang his coin on the bar, and had it filled with ale. Then he 
found an unoccupied corner, and, leaning against the dirty wall, sipped 
his ale and contemplated the scene around him. There were more 
than a dozen men among the rushes on the floor—evidently sailors 
and evidently of many nations besides England; certainly some were 
Spaniards, some Italians, some French and some Hollanders. Some 
of them wore scarves and knitted caps that had once been of many 
colors. All had bristly, untrimmed hair and beards—only gentlemen, 
gallants and scholars trimming either at that period. It was not long 
before that Lord Burleigh, in his degree as Lord Chancellor of the 
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University of Cambridge, had decreed that “no scholar do wear any 
long locks of hair upon his head, but that he be polled, after the 
manner of the gravest scholars, under the pain of six shillings and 
eightpence.” Noblemen and courtiers trimmed their beards closely 
to their cheeks and to a carefully pointed tuft under the chin. Only 
very young gallants affected the mustache, which they pulled up to 
point to their ears, while the euphuists, or wits, shaved all except a 
long tuft under the under lip, to tug at gently when they perpetrated 
a pun or a euphuism. 

Evidently these guests of the drinking-room were neither gentle- 
men, scholars nor euphuists. No attention was paid to the new-comer 
by the guests, each of whom was sipping from his tankard. The land- 
lord, however, regarded him closely. Not a word was spoken. It 
was the custom of the common people to eat and drink in silence—to 
make meals or drinking-bouts social occasions, where conversation 
mingled with meat and drinkables, was a habit of the literati or the 
gentry only. The pictures in Elizabethan novels of the returned 
soldier or sailor telling his adventures over his cups are all imaginary. 
The Elizabethan was sodden when drunk, rarely noisy or quarrelsome. 

The stranger, narrowly watched by the publican, meanwhile 
sipped his ale in silence. But the landlord saw, or thought he saw, 
that although apparently as sodden and listless as the rest, he was 
watching keenly through his half-closed eyes all that went on—though 
surely not much went on—in the dingy room. _ 

All of a sudden the new-comer did a strange thing. He pulled off 
his statute-cap, compressed it into a ball in the palm of his right hand, 
dropped it into the tankard of a man on the floor near him as if by 
accident, hurriedly withdrew it, and, before the owner of the tankard 
could express himself, handed him a silver coin, saying, “ There’s for 
thy ale; truly I did not purpose to spoil thy drinking.” 

Quick as the action was, however, the publican had observed it, 
and noted that, before restoring the cap to his head, the stranger, who 
was still cloaked, had passed it hurriedly beneath his nostrils. 

The publican gave a peculiar grunt, or guttural sound resembling 
one, and one by one the men on the floor, finishing or rejecting their 
tankards, arose. Five or six of them moved sullenly toward the door 
and crowded around it. The others remained standing, but all were 
sullen and speechless, evidently waiting forsome motion on the stran- 
ger’s part. The stranger moved without opposition to the bar, placed 
his tankard upon it with a small gold-piece, and said boldly: “ Fellow, 
here’s for drink for these, and drink yourself,” and he attempted to 
pass out of the door. The attempt was, of course, futile, for the men 
showed no disposition to allow him to pass, though still standing as 
sullen as mules in his path, evidently waiting a signal from the pub- 
lican. 
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The stranger saw his peril, and took what perhaps was the only 
course left him. He drew from the pocket at his side several heavily 
jewelled rings and slipped them upon his fingers; then he pulled off 
his cap, threw down his cloak, and stood, revealed before them, a 
nobleman, in doublet and trunks of velvet, slashed as to sleeves with 
yellow silk. Three or four heavy golden chains hung over his neck 
and depending on his chest, and with long cuffs and collar of exqui- 
site lace. 

In those times, when laws were made for the hind, the oaf and 
the yokel, and when the privileged classes, so they affected not the 
prerogative of the throne and jostled not each other, need fear no 
statutes and could break any law with the most absolute impunity— 
privilege was the strongest armor. The nobleman was safe whatever 
he did. And no penalty but could be bought out, and no virtue in 
the baser born that would stand the breath of class and of caste, as sure 
as England was England. 

The stranger drew his sword. “Give me passage, knaves!”’ he 
shouted. And he laid about him, drawing blood from more than one 
of the stolid faces that peered so closely into his. 

But the smugglers—for so the stranger had discovered them to be 
by the ruse of his dropped statute cap, convincing him that they were 
drinking, not ale, but French brandy, eau de vie or aqua vite, as the 
Elizabethans called it—were not abashed. In Elizabeth’s day the 
business or trade of smuggling was accorded a sort of left-handed 
recognition by the government. Indeed, it might almost have been 
called her majesty’s smuggling service, so energetically did the officers 
of the law look the other way when these operations were being con- 
ducted. Her majesty’s revenues were farmed, like everything else, by 
favorites, and mighty little confidence was felt that these revenues 
ever reached their ostensible destinations. And so the maintainers of 
these smuggling bands were themselves noblemen, sometimes even 
favorites. And asa rule they were unmolested, nor was it too much 
for credence that the queen herself might have shared the profits of 
the contraband. Of course, if events so shaped it, a smuggler might 
be hung now and then, ora band dispersed, so that the nobleman might 
gounmentioned in the matter. But, although understanding that their 
share was little of the returns and all the peril, and that no lordly com- 
mission might be pleaded, the smugglers themselves understood and 
interpreted a sort of authority for their trade, and were disposed to 
plead it on occasion. So, instead of shrinking at the sight of this 
nobleman, they slowly and doggedly surrounded him. A couple of 
them threw their arms about his waist and pinioned his arms behind 
him, and tied his limbs together at the heels and knees, breaking his 
sword and throwing the fragments among the rushes on the floor. An- 
other pressed a vile gag of noisome rags into his mouth and secured it 
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with straps behind his head. One of the smugglers, a Spaniard, slashed 
at his heart with a short knife, but the action of the man behind in tying 
his arms diverted the blow, so that the knife only laid open his left 
arm, an ugly but nota dangerous wound. This done the nobleman was 
thrown heavily to the floor. The publican kicked away the rushes in 
the centre of the floor and disclosed a trap-door secured with a heavy 
bolt. But, just as he had stooped to push it back, a noise in the street 
without attracted his attention and he made another signal. . The door 
was opened and one by onethe men slipped out. And finally the pub- 
lican himself sneaked out, leaving the gagged and pinioned nobleman 
prone upon the floor, closing the door, which locked upon the outside, 
behind him as he in his turn retreated. 

CHARLES FALKNER, JR. 
(To be continued.) 


“THE TALE OF GAMELYN” AND “AS YOU LIKE IT.” 


HOMER was not the first to sing of the wrath of Achilles. The 
story of Troy was brought from remote times. The name of the 
author—or rather the collector—of the Avabian Nights is lost in the 
maze of uncertainty. Beowulf was sung many generations before it 
assumed its present form. Even the stories of Uncle Remus were 
handed down from former generations; doubtless brought by the 
negroes from their African home. 

“As an oak profits by the foregone lives of immemorial vegetable 
races that have worked over the juices of earth and air into organic 
life out of whose dissolution a soil might gather fit to maintain that 
nobler birth of nature, so we may be sure that the genius of every re- 
membered poet drew the forces that built it up out of the decay of a 
long succession of forgotten ones.” Thus, too, the many poorly told 
tales and the badly sung songs of artificial authors die away that the 
nobler product of genius may have unstinted growth. Many a man is 
known only as the father of an illustrious son. The beautiful comedies 
of Shakespeare are built upon stories told by less vigorous writers, and 
writers who are remembered only because they furnished incidents or 
plots for the master poet to fill out. 

“ Cela m’appartient de droit,” Moliére responded when accused of lit- 
erary theft. Authors, like others, reflect the influences brought to bear 
upon them. Shakespeare pays that “ usurious interest which genius,” 
as Coleridge says, “always pays in borrowing.” To demand that 
authors be perfectly original, one might with just as much reason 
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demand that authors invent their language; we might as reasonably 
demand that painters paint landscapes not having seen one, or that 
sculptors quarry their marble. 

It is an easy matter to discover the sources of some of Shake- 
speare’s plays. Thus the two stories combined in the Merchant of 
Venice are easily seen to be Jew and Ptolome and Barlaam and Josa- 
phat. For others of his plays two or more sources are conjectured. 
Thus for As You Like Jt we have two sources commonly spoken of- 
The Tale of Gamelyn, sometimes ascribed to Chaucer (but wrongly, as 
I shall endeavor to show), and Rosalind Eupheus Golden Legacte, by 
Thomas Lodge. The evidences are that Shakespeare had in hand 
both stories. The principal incidents he drew from Lodge, but in 
some few details he deserted to Gamelyn. 

Above everything else Chaucer intended that the journey to 
Canterbury should be a merry one; accordingly he chose merry 
characters for his company and put in their mouths tales of mirth. 
When we read of the Squyer, 

‘So hote he lovede, that by the nightertale 
He sleep namore than doth a nightingale ;”’ 
and when we read of the Shipman, 


” 


“ Of nice conscience took he no keep ; 
of the wyf, 
“ Her hosen weren of fyn scarlet reed, 

Ful streite ytyed, and shoes ful wiste and newe; 

Bold was her face, and fair, and reed of hewe 

Of remedies of love she knew perchaunce 

For she could of that art the old daunce ;”’ 
and when we read of the Somnour, 

‘‘Wel lovede he garleek, onyons and eek lekes, 
And for to drinken strong wyn reed as blood 
Thanne wolde he speke, and crye as he were wood ;” 

when we read that ere the pilgrimage was taken up from the Tabard 
that the pilgrims partook freely of strong wine, and that early on the 
pilgrimage some were rather more than “half seas over,” we need not 
be surprised at the character of some of the tales. Chaucer attempts a 
defence of them by declaring that he describes life as he found it—the 
same excuse that is made to-day, and which always will be made, for 
the licenses and looseness of fiction. He felt that he owed the read- 
ing public an apology, and he made it. Most modern critics, how- 
ever, justify in Chaucer what he himself was ashamed of. Granted 
that the standard of morality changes from century to century, and 
that we must not judge the fourteenth century by the standard of 
the nineteenth, at least we may judge Chaucer by his own testimony 
and by that of his contemporaries. 
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In the Prologe of the Myller Chaucer says: 


‘What schuld I seye, but that this proude Myller 
He wolde his wordes for no man forbere, 
But told his cherlisch tale in his manere 
Me athinketh that I schal reherce it heere ; 
And therefore every gentil wight I preye, 
For Goddes love, as deme nat that I seye 
Of yvel entent but for I moot reherse 
Here wordes alle, albe they better or werse, 
Or elles falsen som of my mattere. 
And therefore who so list it nat to heere 
Turne over the leef, and chuse another tale ; 
For he schal fynde ynowe bothe gret and smale 
Of storial thing that toucheth gentilesse, 
And eek moralte, and holynesse. 
Blameth nat me, if that ye chuse amys. 
The Myller is a churl ye knowe wel this ; 
So was the Reeve, and other many mo, 
And harlotry they tolden bothe two 
Avyseth you, and put me out of blame; 
And men schuld nat make ernest of game.”’ 
The fact that Chaucer gives the reader this fair warning and like 
Pilate washes his hands of the evil that was about to be committed— 
“Men schuld nat make ernest of game ’’—does not justify his writing 
such stories as Zhe Miller's Tale, The Reeve’s Tale and The Cook's 
Tale. To say that society at that time was such as to allow these 
stories to pass by unchallenged and without a reproof is untrue, 
Chaucer himself being witness. He says again in the Prologue of the 
Reeve: 
“ Whan folk hadde lawken of this nyce caas 
Of Absolon and heende Nicholas, 
Dyverse folk dyversely they seyde 
But for the most part they lowk and pleyde ; 
Ne at this tale | sawk no man him greve, 
But it were oonly Osewald the Reeve.” 

These two quotations, as it seems to me, give us the true insight 
as to the moral condition of the people for whom Chaucer wrote. If 
the people thought these stories were proper and right Chaucer’s 
apology was uncalled for. The masses connived at the tale; they 
blushed ; “ dyversely they seyde,” but finally “they lowk and pleyde.” 

For testimony of contemporary writers let us look to Gower and 
Wycliffe. Professor Ward says: ‘‘ He [Gower] seems to have been 
without the sense of humour; we doubt if a single jest of hisown mak- 
ing can be found throughout his writings. From this cause, although 
he may be justly called a moralist and a didactic writer, Chaucer and 
Lydgate both speak of him as the ‘moral’ Gower ; the higher intellect- 
ual rank of satirist must be denied him.” The mere mention of 
Wycliffe bears with it all of that Reformer’s invective against such 
crimes as Chaucer pandered to. 
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I have dwelt upon this point at such length to prove the assertion 
of Professor Ward to be true, and the assumption of Dr. Morris to be 
false. Ward in his admirable essayon Chaucer says: ‘“ The so-called 
Cook's Tale of Gamelyn was substituted by some earlier editor for the 
original Cook's Tale, which has thus in its completed form become a 
rarity removed beyond the search of the most ardent of curiosity 
hunters.” Morris says: “I cannot help suspecting that it [ Te Cook's 
Tale| was intended to be omitted at least in this place, as in the 
Manciples Prologue, when the Cook is called upon to tell a tale, there 
is no intimation of his having told one before. Perhaps our author 
might think that three tales of ‘ harlotrie,’ as he callsit, together would 
be too much.” The former view seems to me the more reasonable sup- 
position. The sensitive feelings of some early editor were outraged, 
and he cut short 7he Cook's Tale and substituted therefor The Tale of 
Gamelyn, a tale of inferior metrical and rhythmical merit, but of better 
moraltone. Neither the character nor the skill of Chaucer nor yet 
that given the Cook bears out the opinion of Morris. While the Reeve 
was narrating his tale the Cook—“ For joye him thought he clawed him 
on the back ”—said : 





“ But God forbede that we stynten heere 
A tale of me that am a pooer man, 
I wol you telle as wel as eny kan 
A litel jape that fel in our cite.” 


It is hardly probable that having entered with so much enthusiasm 


upon the narration of his tale, that he would suddenly lose that 
enthusiasm and declare: 


“ Fye thereon, it is so foule, I wil nowe telle no forther 
For scheme of the harlotrie that seweth after ; 
Bot of a knyhte and his sonnes my tale I wil forthe telle.” 


If Chaucer became disgusted with his own production and abruptly 
dropped the tale, as suggested by Morris, he leaves a weak place inthe 
plot. Instead of putting the command to cease the narration in the 
mouth of the Host, whom all had promised to obey, he allows the 
Cook of his own accord to discontinue—an action altogether im- 
probable for a drunken man. 

Tyrwhitt, in hissecond edition of Chaucer, says in relation to The 
Tale of Gamelyn: “It is not to be found in any of the manuscripts 
of the first authority; and the manner, style and versification all 
prove it to have beenthe work of an author much inferior to Chaucer.” 
Morris says: “It ismuch more archaic in its dialect than any of the 
Canterbury Tales. My limited knowledge of English of this period 
precludes investigation at this point ; so, accepting Morris’ statement 
as true, we will examine the tale in question (1) asto style and manner, 
(2) as to versification. If we find Tyrwhitt’s statement to be true, then 
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we must necessarily conclude that the tale is spurious and does not 
belong to Chaucer at all. 

The greater part of the Canterbury Tales is written in heroic coup- 
lets. Now it is not necessary that couplets be “ end stopt” couplets, 
but the sense may run on through a number of couplets. In every 
one of the tales, with the notable exception of The Tale of Gamelyn, this 
“run on” tendency is marked. The sense is carried right on through 
a series of couplets. For instance, in the prologue nine couplets are 
used for the expression of a single sentence (the first). Frequently a 
couplet or couplets and one member of a couplet are used. But not 
so in The Tale of Gamelyn. Invariably the sentences are begun and 
completed in one couplet. This shows that the tale was written with 
much labor; that the author was an artificial writer. Song did 
not flow from his heart as it did from the heart of the great Chaucer. 
When we see the long, involved sentences in all of Chaucer’s works 
and compare with them the simple, straightforward sentences of The 
Tale of Gamelyn we are constrained to say that some inferior poet 
composed the latter. 

Examined with regard to figures of speech The Tale of Gamelyn 
falls far below the undisputed works of Chaucer. Most of the Canter- 
bury Tales abound in beautiful similes, bold metaphors and personifi- 
cations; but how disappointed we are on examining Zhe Tale of 
Gamelyn. The prologue opens witha personification running through 


eight verses. The Knight's Tale abounds in metaphor both implied 
and stated: 


“T have God woot, a large feeld to ere, 
And wayken been the oxen in my plough, 
The remenant of the tale is long ynough.” 


“Embrouded was he, as it were a mede 
Al ful of fresshe floures, whyte and rede, 
Singinge he was, or floytinge, al the day ; 
He was as fresh as is the month of May. 


The Nonnes Preestes Tale is full of simile: 


‘“‘His comb was redder than the fyn coral, 
And batailed, as it were a castel wal. 
His bile was blak, and as the Jeet it shoon ; 
Lyk asur were his legges, and his toon, 
Hys nayles whytter than the lilie flour, 
And lyk the burned gold was his colour.” 


This is not all. Zhe Cook's Tale itself abounds in figures. It 
opens: 
“ A Prentis whilom dwelt in our citee, 
And of a craft of vitaillers was he ; 
Gaillard he was as goldfinch in the shawe, 
Browne as a bery, a propre short felawe, 
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With lokkes blake kembed ful fetisly ; 
Dancen he coulde so wel and jolily ; 
That he was cleped Perkin Revelour ; 
He was as ful of love and paramour 
As is the hive ful of honey swete.”’ 

Now if Chaucer wrote this tale (which he did, according to the 
best critics) and also 7he Tale of Gamelyn we might surely expect that 
the style would be alike. Both are put in the mouth of the Cook. 
But on examining the latter tale we find that the style is very differ- 
ent, not only from the great body of the tales, but also from all 
including The Cook’s Tale. In The Tale of Gamelyn we find only a few 
similes, and they the same one repeated: “ He lay as a stone still,” 
“Stille as any stone,” “ As still as any stone.” 

Furthermore Chaucer’s words make beautiful picture-galleries. 
Read the vivid description of the battle between the friends of Arcite 
and the friends of Palamon in 7he Kuighte’'s Tale. We see the armies 
of knights assembling; we see them come together; we hear the din 
of conflict : 

‘“‘ Up springen speres twenty foot on highte, 
Out goth the swerdes as the silver brighte, 
The helmes they to hewen and to shrede ; 
Out brest the blood, with sterne stremes rede, 
With mighty maces the bones they to breste.” 
Compare with it the description of the fight between Gamelyn and 
the champion wrestler : 
“ It was wel withinne the night and the moone schone 
Whan Gamelyn and the champion togider gon to goon. 
The champion caste tornes to Gamelyn that was prest, 
And Gamelyn stood stille, and bad him doon his best. 
Thanne seyde Gamelyn to the champioun, 
‘Thou art fast aboute to brynge me adown; 
Now I have iproved many tornes of thyne, 
Thou most,’ he seyde, ‘proven on or two of myne.’ 
Gamelyn to the champion yede smartly anon, ‘ 
Of all the tornes he cowthe he schewed him but oon, 
And kast him on the left syde, that thre ribbs to brake 
And thereto his oon arm, that yaf a gret crake.” 
How mild are these verses compared to the former! The genius of 
the author of the former, while still undeveloped, could not give birth 
to a description so wanting in merit as the latter. 

Another peculiarity of the tale in question is the frequent recur- 
rence of the exhortation for attention. ‘ Litheth and lestneth, and 
herkneth aright,’ and kindred expressions occur frequently and (as 
F. Linder observes) show that the ballad was originally designed for 
recitation. The general impression made on the ear by the Canter- 
bury Tales is pleasing. The rhythm is smooth-flowing and almost 
regular. ‘Could the exact orthography and pronunciation of every 
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word of the author be recovered his metre would probably prove to 
be in a high degree melodious and hardly less remarkable for smooth- 
ness than it is for strength.” In Zhe Tale of Gamelyn the rhythm is 
not so smooth. Compare the opening lines of the Prologue— 


“ Whan that Aprille with his shotipes sdote 
The dréghte of Marche hath pérced to the rdote 
And bathed évery véyne in swich licotr 
Of which verti engéndred is the flotir 
Whan Zéphirts eek with his swéte bréeth "— 


with the first five verses of The Tale of Gamelyn— 


“ Létheth and léstneth and hérkneth aright 
And yé schul heere a talking of a dotghty kni 
Sire Jéhan of Botindys was his right name 
He cowde of norture ynotgh mochil of game 
Thre sones the knight had, that with his body he wan.” 


ht 


oO 
> 


Upon close examination we find that Chaucer used metres of three 
kinds: (1) heroic couplets arranged in pairs; (2) lines of five accents 
arranged in stanzas; and (3) lines of four accents arranged in pairs. 
Comparing the metre of Zhe Tale of Gamelyn, which is in effect gener- 
ally anapaestic, each line containing four strongly accented syllables 
and scattered through with varying numbers of unaccented syllables, 
we have another proof of the spuriousness of the tale. 

I think enough evidence has been produced to justify the conclu- 
sion that Chaucer did not write the tale in question. Who then wrote 
it? “The story has its conditions in such a state of society that it 
cannot be of very great antiquity. Its elemental incidents have not 
that simple relation to man as man which indicates, for instance, the 
primitive origin of the stories of Azug Lear and The Merchant of Ven- 
ice, the main interest of which depends upon events that are possible 
wherever the human race is found, and that might have happened as 
well before the Flood as after: so Grant White speaks. “It proba- 
bly belonged to the imitations of the Robin Hood ballad poetry, and is 
to be assigned to the thirteenth century.” After investigating the 
grammatical and dialectical peculiarities of each of the MSs. containing 
the tale Lindner arrives at his own conclusion, that the original text was 
probably composed in the northern part of the Midland district about 
the close of the thirteenth century. It is not in the province of this 
essay to discover where the author, whoever he may have been, got 
the incidents for his story. 


Having thus come to the conclusion that 7he Tale of Gamelyn 
was written by some one other than Chaucer, I proceed to make some 
observations on the relations of that tale to the novel, Rosalynde Eu- 
pheus Golden Legacie, by Thomas Lodge, and on the relations of each 
to As You Like /t of Shakespeare. 
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In Twelfth Night and As You Like Jt the “true Shakespearian 
comedy reaches its utmost beauty and perfection. As You Like It is 
the author’s best attempt at pastoral, his most harmonious and most 
sweetly tempered ideal play. Here he has constructed a society where 
you can do and say just ‘as you like.’ The forest of Arden he con- 
verted into another Arcadia where they ‘ fleet the time carelessly, as 
they did in the golden world.’” “ Nursed in solitude, ‘under the 
shade of melancholy boughs,’ the imagination grows soft and delicate, 
and the wit runs riot in idleness, like a spoiled child, that is never sent 
to school. Caprice and fancy reign and revel here, while stern neces- 
sity is banished to the court. The mild sentiments of humanity are 
strengthened with thought and leisure; the echo of the cares and 
noise of the world strikes upon the ear of those ‘who have felt them 
knowingly,’ softened by time and distance. ‘They hear the tumult 
and are still.’ The very air of the place seems to breathe a spirit of 
philosophical poetry; to stir the thoughts, to touch the heart with pity 
as the drowsy forest rustles to the sighing gale. Never was there 
such beautiful moralizing, equally free from pedantry or petulance.” 

“ —__their life, exempt from public haunts, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


Such then is the character of this comedy. But 7he Tale of Gamelyn 
was written for an audience which delighted in roughness and brutal- 
ity. “To that audience it was a preparation for enjoyment for heirs 
and elder brothers, justices, sheriffs and jurors, abbots and gray friars 
to be fairly placed so far in the wrong as to justify—so they thought— 
any outrage from younger brothers and outlaws.” Gamelyn has little 
or no patience; Gamelyn knew that he had been wronged out of the 
use of his property. And while of course he did right in trying to 
gain possession of his lawful inheritance, let us notice the difference 
between Rosader (in Lodge’s novel) and Gamelyn. On little provo- 
cation, so far as the tale records, Gamelyn becomes enraged at his 
brother : 


“Then saide to him Gamelyn 
The childe that was ying, 
‘Christ his curse mote he havin 
That clepeth me gadling. 
I am no worse gadling than thee 
Pardee ne no worse wight, 
But born I was of a lady 
And gotten of a knight.’” 


Of Rosader it is recorded that “he bore all with patience, till on a day 
walking in the garden by himself, he began to consider how he was 
the son of John of Bordeaux, a knight renowned for many victories, 
and a gentleman famous for his virtues; how contrary to the testa- 
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ment of his father, he was not only kept from his land, and entreated 
as a servant, but smothered in such secret slavery, as he might not at- 
tain to any honorable actions. ‘Alas,’ quoth he to himself (nature 
working these effectual passions), ‘why should I, that am a gentleman 
born, pass my time in such unnatural drudgery? Were it not better 
either in Paris to become a scholar, or in the court a courtier, or in the 
field a soldier, than to live a foot-boy to my own brother? Nature 
hath lent me wit to conceive, but my brother denied me art to contem- 
plate: I have strength to perform any honorable exploit, but no 
liberty to accomplish my virtuous endeavors: those good parts that 
God hath bestowed upon me, the envy of my brother doth smother in 
obscurity; the harder is my fortune and the more his frowardness.’ 
With that casting up his hand he felt hair on his face, and perceiving 
his beard to bud, for choler he began to blush, and swore to himself 
he would be no more subject to such slavery.” 

Orlando in As You Like /t reasons after the same fashion: “ As I] 
remember, Adam, it was upon this fashion :—bequeathed me by will, 
but poor a thousand crowns; and, as thou say’st, charged my brother, 
on his blessing, to breed me well: and there begins my sadness. My 
brother Jaques he keeps at school, and report speaks goldenly of his 
profit: for my part he keeps me rustically at home, or to speak more 
properly stays meat home unkept; for call you that keeping for a gen- 
tleman of my birth, that differs not from the stalling of an ox? 
etc. . . . I will no longer endure it, though yet I know no wise 
remedy to avoid it.” 

Thus Lodge softened the harshness and rashness of the original 
by causing his hero to think soberly and dispassionately before he 
acted. Shakespeare caused him to consult with the faithful family 
servant Adam. To point out the close relation of these stories would 
be to re-narrate all of the first and second tales, and most of the third. 
Suffice it to say that Zhe Tale of Gamelyn was greatly softened and hu 
manized by Lodge, “who combined with it an entirely new series of 
incidents, whether by adaptation or from his own pure invention may 
remain uncertain, but at least with very happy effect and great refine- 
ment of taste.” Shakespeare in his play leaves out many of the epi- 
sodes and incidents which are not at all necessary for the harmony 
among the parts of the play. The structure remains practically the 
same. 

In The Tale of Gamelyn we have Gamelyn proposing to enter the 
contest with the wrestler: 


‘““« Brother,’ seyde Gamelyn, ‘ by seynt Richer, 
Thou most lene me to nyght a litel courser 
That is freisch to the spore, on for to ryde; 
I most on an erande, a litel her byside.’ 
‘By God!’ seyd his brother, ‘ of steedes in my stalle 
Go and chese the best, and spare none of all, 
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Of steedes or of coursers that stonden hem bisyde ; 
And tel me, goode brother, whider thou wolt ryde.’ 

Her byside, brother, is cryed a wrastlyng, 

And therfor schal be set up a ram and a ryng; 

Moche worschip it were, brother, to us alle, 

Might I the ram and the ryng bryng home to this halle.’ 


” 


In Rosalynd the elder brother plots against the life of his brother : 
‘‘By secret means covenanted with the Norman, and procured him 
with rich rewards to swear, that if Rosader came within his claws he 
should never more return to quarrel with Saladin for his possessions.” 
Then with flattery and deceit he presented the pleasant side to his 
youngest brother, and he with enthusiasm decided to enter the con- 
test. 

Shakespeare makes the elder brother be one of those disinterested 
men: “I had as lief thou didst break his neck as his finger.” The 
wrestler comes to Oliver and informs him that his brother, the despised 
Orlando, desires to enter the list. Oliver pretends that he had en- 
deavored to dissuade him from entering, but alltono purpose. Before 
the conversation is finished the parties enter into a compact. Oliver 
goes about to betray his brother into the hands of the wrestler. Cer- 
tainly Shakespeare softened the character of Oliver and made it more 
natural when he caused the plan of his brother’s death to be suggested 
by some one other than himself. 

In The Tale of Gamelyn the old man whose two sons fell in conflict 
presents a pitiful sight : 

‘As sone as Gamelyn com ther the place was, 
He lighte doun of his steede, and stood on the gras, 
And ther he herd a frankelyn wayloway synge, 
And bigan bitterly his hondes for to wrynge. 
‘Allas!’ seyde this frankleyn, ‘that ever was I bore! 


,» 


Lodge causes the old man to bear his misfortunes bravely : “ He never 

changed his countenance, but as a man of courageous resolution, took 

up the bodies of his sons without show of outward discontent.” 
Shakespeare deserts Lodge for Gamel 


yn when he speaks of this 
1 


incident: ‘‘ Yonder they lie; the poor old man, their father, making 
such pitiful dole over them, that all the beholders take his part with 
weeping.” In Zhe Tale of Gamelyn the king of the outlaws is a ban- 
ished king; so in Lodge's Rosalynd. Shakespeare “in deference to the 
modest limits of the story’ makes him a duke instead of a king. 

The reason for the banishment of the young heroine is the same 
in both Lodge and Shakespeare. In Lodge the usurping Torismond 
in banishing Rosalind says: “ Her face is so full of favour that it pleads 
pity in the eye of every man.” In As You Like Jt Duke Frederick 
says: “ Let it suffice thee, that I trust thee not. Thou art thy father’s 
daughter ; there’s enough.” Lodge makes his Torismond speak harsh- 
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ly to Alinda: “ But why do I allege policy to thee: sit you down, 
housewife, and fall to your needle; if idleness makes you so wanton, 
or liberty so malapert, I can quickly tie you to a sharper task. And 
you, maid (addressing his niece), this night be packing, either into 
Arden to your father, or whither best it shall content your humour, 
but in the court you shall not abide.” Torismond will not reason with 
his daughter, but ‘‘when Torismond heard his daughter so resolute his 
heart was so hardened against her, that he sent down a definite and 
peremptory sentence, that they should both be banished.” How differ- 
ently in As You Like /t the duke argues with his daughter : 


“She is too subtle for thee; and her smoothness, 
Her very silence and her patience, 
Speak to the people, and they pity her. 
Thou art a fool: she robs thee of thy name ; 
And thou wilt shew more bright, and seem more virtuous, 
When she is gone. Then open not thy lips; 
Firm and irrevocable is my doom 
Which I have passed upon her: she is banish’d.” 


When the daughter asks that she may accompany her cousin into exile, 
with a wave of the hand and “you area fool, my dear, sweet little 
daughter, you are over-zealous—this feeling of love will wear off with 
time,” he dismisses her. After the young girls abandoned the palace 
he sends out men of his court in search for his daughter. 

Another difference between the novel and the play is the motives 
that prompted the usurper to banish Saladin (Oliver). In the novel 
he makes the injustice of the actions of Saladin the pretext for the 
banishment. “ Nay, villain,” quoth he, “I have heard of the wrongs 
that thou hast proffered thy brother since the death of thy father, and 
by thy means have I lost a most braveand resolute chevalier. There- 
fore, in justice to punish thee, I spare thy life, for thy father’s sake, 
but banish thee forever from the court and country of France, and 
see thy departure be within ten days, else trust me thou shalt lose 
thy head.” Notice that he banishes Saladin forever. Shakespeare 
causes the interest that the usurper had in the recovery of the young 
Rosader (Orlando) to spring from the fact that his niece was in love 
with Rosader, and he naturally supposed that all had made their flight 
together. 

Lord. “My lord, the winish clown, at whom so oft 
Your grace was wont to laugh, is also missing. 
Hesperia, the Princess’ gentlewoman, 

Confesses that she secretly overheard 

Your daughter and her cousin much commend 
The parts and graces of the wrestler 

That did but lately foil the sinewy Charles ; 
And she believes, wherever they are gone, 
That youth is surely in their company.” 
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Duke F, “Send to his brother; fetch that gallant hither ; 

If he be absent, bring his brother to me; 

I’ll make him find him ; do this suddenly ; 

And let not search and inquisition quail 

To bring again these foolish runaways.” 

To Oliver the Duke addresses these words : 
“ But look to it ; 
Find out thy brother wheresoe’er he is; 
Seek him with candle, bring him dead or living 
Within this twelvemonth, or turn thou no more 
To seek a living in our territory.” 

In this case, continued banishment was conditional ; Oliver could 
return and claim his property if he could find the brother. 

“In the forest also we find Rosalind availing herself of her dis- 
guise to intermeddle with complicating effect : in the love-passages of 
Phebe and Sylvius (Montanus), and to amuse and interest her own 
lover Rosader. We have the same masquerading courtship, and the 
same mock marriage, much prattle and banter, and sonnet-writing and 
love-songs, and, at last, the rediscovery of the lively princess in com- 
pletion of the same set of compacts that unite the couples in the 
drama.” 

It seems to me that Shakespeare intended to teach brotherly for- 
giveness and love when he changed the message borne by Fernandine 
and its dire results to the kinder message, and consequent more peace- 
ful results, of Jaques. Fernandine says: “ Although, right mighty 
prince, this day of my brother’s marriage be a day of mirth, yet time 
craves another course, and therefore from dainty cates rise to sharp 
weapons. And you the sons of Sir John of Bordeaux, leave off your 
amours, and fall to arms, change your loves into lances, and now this 
day show yourselves valiant, as hitherto you have been passionate. 
For know, Gerismond, that hard by, at the edge of this forest, the twelve 
peers of France are up in arms to recover thy right; and Torismond, 
trouped with a crew of desperate runagates, is ready to bid them 
battle. The armies are ready to join.” Thus Gerismond and Sala- 
din and Rosader with their followers went forth to battle. “ The peers 
were conquerors, Torismond’s army was put to flight and himself slain 
in battle.” 

How differently in As You Like /t/ In the midst of the wedding 
rejoicings Jaques de Bois rushes in : 

“ Let me have an audience for a word or two; 
I am the second son of old Sir Rowland 
That bring these tidings to this fair assembly : 
Duke Frederick, hearing how that every day 
Men of great worth resorted to this Forest, 
Address’d a mighty power, which were on foot, 
In his own conduct, purposely to take 
His brother here and put him to the sword: 
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And to the skirts of this wild wood he came, 
Where meeting with an old religious man, 
After some question with him was converted 
Both from his enterprise and from the world: 
His crown bequeathing to his banished bro, 
And all their lands restored to them again, 
That were with him exiled. This to be true, 
I do engage my life.” 

Shakespeare keeps the Duke in ignorance of his daughter’s ban- 
ishment, which Lodge does not. Shakespeare’s heroine seems to be 
devoid of all filial affection. When ordered by her uncle to quit the 
court she does not seem to think of her father. She asks her cousin, 
“Why whither shall we go?”” Even when the forest of Arden is 
reached she seems in no hurry to discover herself to him. 

One characteristic peculiar to Lodge’s tale is the continual pedan- 
try of and preaching by the characters. “The Legacy of Sir John of 
Bordeaux which he gave to his sons” is a fair sample of the style of 
moralizing throughout the novel. ‘Let my honour be the glass of 
your actions and the fame of my virtues the loadstar to direct the 
course of your pilgrimage. Aim your deeds by my honourable endeav- 
ours, and show yourselves scions worthy of so flourishing a tree, lest as 
the halcyon birds which exceed in whiteness, I hatch young ones that 
exceed in blackness.” Shakespeare is entirely free from any such 
moralizing. He, although he wrote for morality, never goes aside into 
sentimentality. Especiallyin As You Like /t does unaffected liveliness 
and pregnant fancy predominate and give refreshing charm to his page. 
In Lodge’s novel we have the unfortunate episode where “certain 
rascals, that lived by prowling in the forest, in fear of the provost- 
marshall, to steal away the fair shepherdess Aliena.” Shakespeare 
omits this altogether. 

These are the principal points of similarity and contrast among 
the three productions, but on almost every page we find words or 
thoughts common to either two of the three—Gamelyn and Rosalind 
or Rosalind and As You Like It. 

And—having thus examined all the testimony comparatively—it 
seems to me to lead to the conclusions : ; 

First, That Chaucer did not write Zhe Tale of Gamelyn. 

Second, That Thomas Lodge wrote Rosalind Eupheus Golden 
Legacie, founding it on The Tale of Gamelyn; and 

Third, That Shakespeare used both Zhe Tale of Gamelyn and 
The Tale of Rosalind, and that he built upon them his most ideal play : 
his most harmonious and most sweetly tempered pastoral: his As You 
Like It. E. MACDAVIs. 
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paper, pp. 68. New York: William R. Jenkins. 

[238] THE NAIAD. By George Sand. Translated by Katherine 
Berry de Zéréga. 12mo, cloth, pp. 75. New York: William R. 
Jenkins. 

[24] A RATIONAL FRENCH METHOD. Based on the Association 
of Words, Sounds and Ideas. By A. Gautherot, Officier d’ Académie. 
12mo, paper, pp. 89. New York: William R. Jenkins. 

[25] EXTRAITS CHOISIS DES CEUVRES DE FRANGOIS COPPEE. 
With English notes and biographical sketch by M. Castregnier, B. 
és S. 12mo, pp.176. New York: William R. Jenkins. Boston: Carl 
Schoenhof. 

[26] FABLES CHOISIS DE LA FONTAINE. With biographical 
sketch of the author and explanatory notes in English by M. Berthe 
Beck, of Brearley School, New York. 12mo, boards, pp. 107. New 
York: William R. Jenkins. Boston: Carl Schoenhof. 

[27] THE HANDWRITING OF THE KINGS AND QUEENS OF ENG- 
LAND. By W. J. Hardy, F.S.A. With photographs and fac-similes of 
signatures, and historical documents. New and revised edition. Im- 
perial 8vo, cloth gilt, pp. 176 (in box). New York: The Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 

[28] TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Including those by Charles 
and Mary Lamb, with a Continuation by Harrison S. Morris. Four 
volumes, with plates, pp. 200, 216, 207, 222. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 

[29] THE ARIEL SHAKESPEARE. 7 vols. Henry Fourth, Part I., 


I2mo, 
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Henry Fourth, Part Il., Henry V., Henry VIII, King John, Richard 
Il., Richard Ill. "Each play in box. 34x 5, flexible leather, gilt, pp. 
about 150. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, The Knickerbocker Press. 

[30] THE VARIANT EDITION. A MIDSOMMER NIGHT’S DREAME. 
Fac-simile reprint of the text of the First Folio of 1623, with footnotes 
giving every variant in spelling and punctuation occurring in the 
two Quartos of 1600 according to the perfect copies of the original 
texts in the Barton Collection, Boston Public Library. With introduc- 
tion and notes by Henry Johnson. 8vo, cloth, pp. 61.. New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

[31] THE TRIAL OF SIR JOHN FALSTAFF. Wherein the fat 
knight is permitted to answer for himself concerning the charges laid 
against him, and to attorney his own case. By A. M. F. Randolph. 
12mo, cloth, pp. 229. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

[82] TORCH-BEARERS OF HISTORY. A connected series of his- 
torical sketches. By Amelia Hutchinson Sterling, A.M. (Edin.), for- 
merly Lecturer in Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. Cloth embossed, pp. 
171. New York, London and Edinburgh: T. Nelson & Sons. 

[33] Susp-CazLuM. By A. P. Russell. 12mo, cloth, pp. 175. 
New York and Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 

[84] ALONE AND OTHER POEMS. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. 46. New York, Macmillan & Co. 
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[27] The beautiful volume which the Fleming H. Revell Company 
issue contains Mr. Hardy’s rare collection of the autographs of English 
monarchs from Edward the Black Prince (1370) to Victoria, and the 
student of character in olograph will be sure to find confirmation of 
his theory in these carefully collected specimens of the royal hand- 
writings—though we think it will be admitted by the less expert that 
sovereigns at least can disguise signs manual as well as motives. For 
example, we see none of the vacillation of Richard IT. in his autograph, 
which is quite as bold as that of his namesake, Richard III. Nor would 
we at all be inclined from the writing of the later monarch to assign to 
him the crafty and Iago-like duplicity which Shakespeare insists upon 
but which Mr. Calkins excepts to. Space is entirely lacking to more 
than notice this most interesting collection, in which there can be no 
more fascinating employment than to ponder and wonder. A list of 
the autographs given in this work is the utmost at present possible. 
The Black Prince, Richard II., Henry IV., Henry V., Henry VI., Ed- 
ward IV. and his queen Elizabeth Woodville, Edward V., Richard III., 
Henry VII., Henry VIII. and his six wives, Edward VI., Lady Jane 
Gray (the celebrated signature “ Jane the Queen’’), Elizabeth, James I. 
and Anne of Denmark, Charles I., Henrietta, Henry, Prince of Wales, 
and Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, Oliver and Richard Cromwell, 
Charles II. and Catherine of Braganza, James II., Anne Hyde, Mary of 
Modena, William and Mary, Anne and George of Denmark, the four 
Georges and their queens, the Princess Charlotte, William IV. and 
Victoria. Here also are fac-similes of alterations in the draft of the 
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Bishop’s Book, made by Henry VIII., and many other curious letters 
from the royal hands themselves. 

[28| The Lippincott Company send us four slender and beautiful 
volumes, dainty in make-up and rich in engravings. Altogether the 
handsomest dress in which Charles Lamb’s always standard tales from 
Shakespeare have ever appeared. To continue those stories was a 
thing long demanded. There was no reason why it should not have 
been done. And while there may be here and there an idea that what 
a famous writer leaves undone should undone remain, we see no obli- 
gation of the sort, and are glad that Mr. Morris has filled out the text. 
So far from not succeeding, as he modestly fears, in his preface, that 
he has not. He has succeeded and succeeded admirably. His stories 
are as good as Lamb’s own—dquite as intelligible and delightful, and 
even have the advantage in way of phrase. For instance, such 
phrases as “ the queen was brought to bed of,” which occur often enough 
in Lamb’s text, while perfectly proper in Lamb’s day, might be 
polished a little for fiz de seecle youth. 

[29] The Messrs. Putnams have commenced the issuing of The 
Ariel Shakespeare, which in a less crowded condition of our book-table 
we expect to notice more at length hereafter. This last candidate for 
public favor will doubtless receive a goodly share of it, for it is, after 
all, a question of dress that asks for preference, and the Ariel has many 
attractions. Each play is in a volume by itself of the “ handy volume” 
pattern—but 3% x 5 inches—about half an inch in thickness, and of com- 
fortable bulk for the pocket. The pages are clear brevier, with full- 
faced head-lines, not—as is usual—of the name of the play, but of the ref- 
erence, thus: “ Act ///., Scene t.,” and the brevier type is evidently new, 
and certainly upon the pure white paper makes a perfect page. Each 
play, then, in flexible leather covers, gilt top, dainty in color and bor- 
der, like Ariel himself, has its own snug box. Moreover, the illustra- 
tions are the outline plates of Frank Howard, which are very delicate 
and appropriate here. It is difficult to see what more could be desired. 
The publishers do not say so, but we fancy an idea that the playgoer 
who proposes to attend one of Mr. Daly’s splendid Shakespeare revi- 
vals will slip one of these little ‘ Ariels” in his top-coat pocket, may 
have occurred to them. The text appears to be that of the Cambridge 
editors, as far as we have been able to examine it. 
30| As Dr. Johnson’s is so far the only edition which studies the 
variants between the quartos as the Cambridge does those between the 
folios, our object in again calling attention to the current edition is 
to express the hope that its accomplished editor will continue and 
complete it. 

[31] On the cue of Landor’s citation and examination of Shake- 
speare touching deer-stealing, Mr. Randolph has cited Sir John Fal- 
staff to come up and purge himself of all the high crimes and misde- 
meanors which Shakespeare and everybody else have laid to his charge, 
and accordingly the fat old man hasa hard time of it. Dame Quickly 
seizes the opportunity, of course, of carrying out her threat of suing 
him for breach of promise, and for eating and drinking her out of house 
and home, and, meantime, while promising her everything, bringing 
his queans under her very nose. But the old man parries them all, and 
dies babbling of green fields, and gets into Arthur's bosom at last. A 
most delightful book—a book that Shakespeare readers will want to 
read more than once. 
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[17] Mr. Barnett prepared these notes to meet the requirements 
of the different university examinations, but they will be found suf- 
ficient for any examination. They are published without a text, 
because Mr. Barnett says that he has found this form most con- 
venient both for preparation and for class teaching in his Brighton 
school. The etymological part of these notes is the most important ; 
no word of real value has been overlooked, and he has verified every 
derivation by a reference to Skeat. But there are other special feat- 
ures which will be sought for in vain in any other single work, particu- 
larly as to the scansion, grammatical notes, and the appendices—the 
notes as a whole will be found to contain all the outside information 
a student requires for the proper understanding of this play. The 
editor says that he has tried to remember that the time and the 
powers of our pupils are limited; that the first requisite is to know 
and thoroughly understand the text, studying the play as an illustrious 
extract from our great library of English literature; that then come 
questions of grammar, derivation, and literary environment; and 
lastly he has not lost sight of how the whole subject is likely to be 
looked at from an examiner’s point of view, and he expresses his obli- 
gations to Skeat’s Dictionary, Dr. Abbott’s Shakespearian Grammar, 
and Dr. Morris’s Outlines of English Accidence, especially. But we 
must give Mr. Barnett more credit than he extends to himself in 
his modest preface to the series. His work impresses us as labori- 
ous and minute as to the notes, which are variorum in the best sense. 
And the appendices are a feature the ability of which can hardly be 
doubted. Certainly not to a student but to a general reader or consult- 


er of the plays they are most useful. These appendices are devoted 


to the special features of the particular play. Thus, in Hamlet, Ap- 
pendix I. is “ Prosody,” Appendix II. is “ Various Readings,” Appen- 
dix III. is “ Puns,” Appendix IV. is “ Anachronisms,” Appendix V. is 
“Grammar,” Appendix VI. is “Alliteration,’ Appendix VII. is 
“Allusions ” (subdivided into To the Classics: To Divinity: To 
Astronomy and Astrology: To Sport: To the Stage), Appendix 
VIII. is “Familiar Quotations,” Appendix IX. is “Simile and Met- 
aphor,” Appendix X. is “ Doublets,” Appendix XI. is ‘“ Examination 
Questions.” From which it will be seen that the edition, when com- 
plete, will not only be a variorum edition, but asort of Shakespeariana 
in itself. We trust the edition will be completed, for a careful exami- 
nation convinces us that too much cannot be said in praise of its utility, 
and that certainly nothing has been omitted which a student could 
demand or desire. We should add that a perfect index of words ex- 
plained is not forgotten. And especially commendable is the atten- 
tion the editor has paid to the Puns. As we have repeatedly urged, 
these should not be neglected because apparently far-fetched or 
coarse or uninteresting. The.Elizabethan dealt in them perhaps, 
as we would say, too much. But they are immensely valuable to 
us for the knowledge they give us of the Elizabethan pronuncia- 
tion. And indeed an entire treatise on that subject could be written 
(and indeed should be no longer delayed) from the Puns alone. Mr. 
Barnett has our thanks for his exhaustive diligence. 

[5] Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. have issued a new edition of the 
Commentaries of Gervinus. It was none too soon, for the prior edi- 
tions were exhausted, and Shakespeare students in new generations 
—and in crowding ranks of generations yet unborn—have found 
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nothing, and can find nothing, to take its place. Other commentators 
may have “ views” and may attend to their favorite details. But nosuch 
exhaustive completeness of treatment can be found elsewhere. It is 
absolutely impossible to find a neglected detail or one minimized or 
magnified out of its due proportion in this noble work—a monument 
not only to its accomplished and conscientious author, but to great 
Shakespeare himself. 

[6] The Messrs. Macmillans (who may well call themselves 
Shakespeare’s publishers, with their Cambridge, Victoria, Globe, and 
Deighton editions) have sent us the ninth and final volume of the new 
Cambridge edition, which we reviewed fully in our October issue a year 
ago. And Shakespearian students areto becongratulated. Theclear 
pica type and absolute subordination of the notes make it eminently 
a library edition—though the notes are there when wanted, and, as 
we have said, in the briefest and most easily assimilated form. 

[18] Mr. Morgan’s Soctety and the “Fad” has had a large sale, 
and we hope has made many converts. Browning was a poet, doubt- 
less, like Shelley, Tennyson, Wordsworth, and many others—as full of 
visions as Shelley and of reference to out-of-the-way books as Scott. 
But, as Mr. Morgan points out, since he has no unusual insight, and no 
particular equipment beyond that of a perfectly well-read man, no 
access to things otherwise unknown, and -.o wonderful facility of ex- 
pression (some say no facility for anything but obscurity—though 
this is sinful), we hope all the Browning societies, on coming to the 
end of their rope and sucking their poet dry, will turn to Brown- 
ing’s master, and to the master of all the poets—great Shakespeare 


himself, 


(7] Mr. Lowell’s last lectures have more abandon than usual, but 
all the prior charm of that greatest and sweetest of American critics. 
Once he talked of the old dramatists as an astronomer talks of the 
stars. In these lectures he talks of them as one comet might speak of 
another comet, or—if that metaphor is too celestial—as a brother poet 
talks of his sister poets, rather patronizingly perhaps, but still with all 
love and respect. There is about everything that Lowell ever wrote 
or spoke what he himself says is to his mind the quality of Dryden— 
“an air of good society, of urbanity in the true meaning of that 
word.” 

[34] We do not enjoy Tennyson’s last poems as we did his 
earlier ones. There istoo much of what we had so ad eundem—we had 
almost said ad nauseam—in Browning: an attempt at opacity where 
opacity was uncalled for and absurd. Such poems as Zhe Dawn 
and The Making of Man are hard to locate as from the hand of the 
author of Maud and The Princess and In Memoriam. Still they are 
better than some of the things in Aso/ando— Mickle Mouthed Meg” 
and ‘the kiss of one girl” for example. However, were we a poet 
we think we should be inclined to echo Mr. Aldrich’s prayer: “Grant 
that I may not write poems when I am old.” 

[20] Since the publication of the very successful first French 
book Livre des Enfants many demands have been received by the 
publisher for a work of similar character in German, and to meet these 
demands an adaptation into German of Livre des Enfants was thought 
good, and decided upon. The method is divided into forty lessons, 
each consisting of a short vocabulary, and appropriate illustration, a 
reading lesson, and a few sentences to be memorized; and as an ap- 
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pendix are given a few simple rhymes suitable for the nursery. Des 
Kindes Erstes Buch, published by William R. Jenkins, is a first book 
for the study of German in the natural method. The child sees a 
picture, speaks about it, learns the German equivalent, looks in the 
dictionary for certain simple words, and so becomes familiar not only 
with dictionaries and their use, but with the language insensibly. We 
know of nothing more primary, rational or native in the acquirement 
of any language, and it is sure to be successful. 

[23] Zhe Naiad is a ghost story, translated from the French of 
George Sand, by Katherine Berry de Zéréga. Absorbing as all of 
George Sand’s books—and remarkable even for her—the reader is ab- 
sorbed by the opening word and does not relax his absorption until 
the Le Fin. Mr. Jenkins is a public benefactor in the line of reprints 
he has chosen. 

[22] Camilla, by Edmondo de Amicis, a novelette by one of 
the foremost of Italian novelists, has been added to the series of 
“ Novelle Italiane,” published by Mr. Jenkins, New York. In order to 
render it serviceable for scholars it has been furnished with English 
notes by Prof. T. E. Comba. 

[25] This volume is a collection of prose writings selected from 
the works of the French authors, beginning with Xavier de Maistre, 
who was born in 1764, and ending with Jean Rameau, born in 1858, 
arranged by authors chronologically. Prof. Fontaine, the author of 
Les Pottes Francais du XT Xe Siecle, makes such selections as are repre- 
sentative in character. The volume may be used not only as a litera- 
ture of the nineteenth century, but as an advanced Reader, and so 
fitted not only for school but for college use as well. 

[24] Inthe Rational French Method the idea is for the teacher to 
read aloud the words of the same group, and the sentences connected 
with them, requiring the pupils to read them as he did, to acquire a 
correct pronunciation. Then these words and sentences are trans- 
lated by means of the English opposite. Meanwhile, the teacher ex- 
plains the construction of the French sentences, referring also to the 
grammatical notes (at the bottom of the page), which should also be 
read and commented. Afterwards the pupils study half of the lesson, 
learning the French words and sentences (to be recited in the class) 
by looking at the English, and from the latter they try to reconstruct 
French sentences without looking at them. When the lesson has 
been recited, the teacher shows, on the blackboard, how to form, out 
of French affirmative sentences, interrogative and negative ones; re- 
quiring every pupil to continue the exercise orally. For the following 
lesson the pupils have to prepare, zz writting, the same kind of exer- 
cise with the remaining sentences of the lesson. The passages (French 
part) in dialogues and anecdotes are studied, copied, and committed 
to memory, to be recited in class 

[26] The fables contained in this collection are the most im- 
portant of those used in schools and colleges where the French 
language is taught. Each selection is accompanied with explanatory 
notes in English, and the work is prefaced with a biographical sketch 
of La Fontaine. 

[1] In noticing Professor Hennepin’s work of the like character 
with this, we remarked on the improbability of anything but the names 
of one’s tools being catalogued in this sort of handbook. We do not 
think Mr. Price’s book is as interesting to a reader as is Prof. Henne- 
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pin’s. It is, possibly, more complete and more synthetic. Of both of 
these books, which are so nearly duplicates and so ably deal with a fas- 
cinating subject, and each of which so emphatically disclaims in its 
preface any hope or expectation of teaching anybody to bea dramatist 
or playwright, we can, however, speak most highly as an arrange- 
ment of agreeable matter and as capital reading for a general reader. 
Mr. Price’s remarks are just, exclusive, and leave nothing to be said. 
As an extreme illustration of the Reign of Law in all things, we know 
of none more prominent. The genius of comedy, tragedy, of farce, 
vaudeville or spectacle—all is within principles and lines. The art of 
war is as inflexible—whether for defeat or victory, for favorable circum- 
stances or fatal casualty; destiny itself, like the divine afflatus, yielding 
to rule and order and principle and corollary. Shakespeare, Puck and 
Pegasus all in harness-—the only art left being to conceal art. 

All of Mr. Price’s comments are judicious, and evince familiarity 
with stage precincts and postulates. The following, however, is espe- 
cially pertinent and just, and it would be well if it were widely observed: 

“That criticism is at fault which searches out minor faults. Such 
things belong to the limitations of art, and are to be discussed in the 
workshop. The matter that concerns the public is the sum of all the 
impressions—that which it carries away as a reminiscence, and not a 
possibly unavoidable technical defect that it would not notice unless it 





were pointed out. . . . The best function of criticism is not in 
finding fault, but in upholding the good. . . . Unnecessary criti- 
cism is as bad as the untrue. . . . . Hypercriticism could busy 


itself with Shakespeare” (pp. 216, seg.). 

Nothing could be truer than this. It is the neglect of this princi- 
ple that led Disraeli to say that a critic was “a man who had failed in 
literature and art.”” The truth of that definition lay in the fact that 
the hypercritic was so successful in pointing out failures because he 
was so familiar with his own failures. And yet the ordinary news- 
paper critic, whether of books or of plays, believes, and probably always 
will believe, that a catalogue of small oversights, or of things which he 
himself would have done differently, is a criticism—and makes him a 
William Winter, a Hazlitt, or a Charles Lamb! 

We remember once quoting, with amused approval, the statement 
of some editor, that the bulk of ‘‘ book reviews,” so called, in the news- 
paper press “ was done by young men, who were paid salaries for report- 
ing horse-races or prize-fights and small local matters, in their off 
time,’’ and thrown in as a sort of expected accommodation to the 
newspaper which paid their salaries for the reporting. So notorious 
has the result of this kind of “ book reviewing’ become, that all classes 
recognize that a writer is not expected to remodel or to be in any way 
affected by a “review:” that a publisher takes no account of praise 
or blame to the book he issues, his guzd pro quo for the gratuity of a 
copy of the book to the newspaper being in the fact that it is mentioned 
at all, and that it is only a very trifling percentum of the reading pub- 
lic who bother at all with the “solid”’ matter called “ reviews” which 
fills up the daily newspaper on “ off days” in summer, on a Monday 
following an orthodox Sunday, or on the week day succeeding to any 
other dics non. The idea of personal affront or approval or of effect 
of any kind following on a modern book “ review” being so desuetu- 
dinized as to be almost inconceivable. 

Except in the larger metropolitan dailies this unfortunately, has 
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been the origin and characterization of “ dramatic criticism,” so called 
—a sort of acknowledgment of an order on the doorkeeper. Weare 
inclined to value Mr. Price’s chapter on criticism as the best thing in 
his book. 

[3] Mr. Henry S. Pancoast, Lecturer on English Literature in the 
American Society for the Extension of University Teaching and an 
Instructor in the De Lancey School in Philadelphia, has added another 
to the manuals of English literature of which so many have recently 
been produced in this country. Mr. Pancoast is perfectly aware of 
this great number and of a certain wilfulness to be predicated of one 
who adds another; and so anticipates a question why he has added 
another, etc., very frankly in his preface and reasonably undertakes to 
excuse himself. To review Mr. Pancoast’s book, therefore, is to review 
Mr. Pancoast’s preface. And we endeavor to do it as frankly as he 
has written it, and to do justice to a handsomely printed book, which 
cannot fail abstractly to be a valuable handbook, or reading-book, 
since the selections are standard, and by common consent classical, 
and a reading-book of classical and standard extracts or samples of 
English literature is, of course, more useful than almost any original 
work that can be produced with the general and at large. 

In his preface Mr. Pancoast says that “the study of English liter- 
ature in our schools is in an experimental and transition stage.” He 
does not specify in what schools, so possibly we cannot question this 
statement. But we doubt if in the majority of our institutions of 
learning, certainly at our colleges and universities, this proposition 
could not be challenged and traversed with considerable spirit. In 
Columbia College, for example, where there are about eight to a dozen 
professors of English literature, some of them making a specialty of 
“the novel” (that is, fiction), and others even subdividing fiction into 
dramatics and poetics, and each finding some other branch or division 
of English—in Columbia College, perhaps, Mr. Pancoast’s statement 
would not meet with universal acquiescence. And if not in an experi- 
mental, what does Mr. Pancoast mean by a “transition” state? We 
do not think Mr. Pancoast makes this at all clear, though we under- 
stand that, whatever his basis for the charge, his point is that the Eng- 
lish literature should be studied not in elegant extracts, or in the 
memorization of the names of authors, or to the familiarizing the 
pupil with facts about authors, but in a combination of all these— 
which appears to us to be rather illusive—since no teacher of English 
worthy of the name has ever quite ignored either of these elements, 
nor, we fancy, attempted to instruct his pupils in “the names of 
authors,” or “incidents in the lives of authors,” or in “ extracts from 
authors” solely. Indeed, one might say the curiosity of the pupil 
might be relied upon to secure any one of these items if properly im- 
pressed with any other. But to be finical over a preface in a review 
is possibly quite as unpardonable as to be illusive in a preface in a 
book. Soto throw more light upon Mr. Pancoast’s method, we turn 
to Mr. Pancoast’s book itself—and here we must yield him consider- 
able praise. Mr. Pancoast divides his subject into “The Period 
of Preparation,” that is from 670 to 1400 A.D., which includes the 
earliest English historical times—the Picts, the Gaels, the Cymri or 
Britons—the Danish era, and finally the Norman conquest, when what 
we call the Saxon and Norman radices began to become separable, 
to come together again in the language of Chaucer, this again to be 
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refined into the language of the King James Bible, the Prayer-Book 
and of Shakespeare. Mr. Pancoast’s second period is of course of the 
Renaissance, and of Spenser, Shakespeare, 1400-1660. And then the 
great Puritan Period, which, like a bull ina Sévres china-shop, did all it 
could to knock to pieces the delicate and dainty literature of the age 
before it. This Mr. Pancoast names “the Period of Italian Influence,” 
which might somewhere cause dissent. A better plan, indeed, might 
have been to have closed this period with the advent of the Puritan, 
and given to the latter the distinction of a full period by itself, which, 
Milton apart (who might have been squeezed into the Zolian period 
without much impropriety), might have been called the “ Praise-God- 
Barebones Period.” With the remaining periods (save perhaps that 
they recall some recent antics with the otherwise sacred text of Shake- 
speare) no cavil can be justified. 

In Mr. Pancoast’s chapter on “ Recent Writers,” he is possibly ju- 
dicious to stop where he does, for it is probably true that to begin to 
praise the living would be to make a catalogue as vast as the Athenian 
Catalogue of the Gods, wherein the fear was that one should be omitted, 
and so the wrath of that omitted one become fatal to the cataloguer. But 
there will some time arise a cataloguer who will do justice to this genera- 
tion, and without this fear. Dr. Johnson was flatulent and puffy of praise 
as well as blame, but he never said a truer thing than that while a man 
lived he should be estimated by his worst, but after his death by his 
best performance (a canon which absolves many a name we wot of 
among the lately deceased). And according to this, we doubt not if 
perhaps Mr. Reade’s “ The Cloister and the Hearth” should not rank 
higher than George Eliot’s “ Romola,” and “The Chaplain of the 
Fleet ” of Walter Besant and James Rice stand almost a-tiptoe to 
“Henry Esmond.” But while we are finding all the fault we can with 
Mr. Pancoast as a pedagogue, we cannot too much admire his own 
terse impressiveness and often powerfully backed sentences in charac- 
terizing the literary persons with whom he deals. As where he says 
of Pope in his poem of “ Windsor Forest”: “In his last poem the 
woodland about Binfield is withdrawn from all danger of recognition 
in accordance with the peculiar taste of the time. Pan, Pamona, 
Flora and Ceres are domesticated in an English landscape, and Queen 
Anne compared with Diana,” or, of Bacon’s essays: “ They go to the 
heart of the matter with one quick thrust.” 

[8] For respite from the conventional method, however, we 
turn gladly to Mr. F. A. Sherman’s “ Analytics of Literature. A Man- 
ual for the Objective Study of English Prose and Poetry.” This is in- 
tended, like Mr. Pancoast’s, as a text-book for advanced classes, and 
whatever the result of its use and method (and Mr. Sherman claims in 
his preface to have employed the system here set forth with the largest 
and most satisfactory results) it cannot at least be called a system of 
naming one’s tools, or of cataloguing the names of writers, or record- 
ing the date of their birth and incidents in their lives. 

Mr. Sherman says the study of literature, like that of any other 
science, ought to be objective, and he proceeds to treat all literature 
objectively as a means to an end, and asthe end itself. For example, 
he tells the student how and what it is to be dramatic in blank verse 
(and he instances Browning’s “ My Last Duchess,” and parts of the 
Macbeth), then what it is to be lyrical, with instances, and then what it 
is to be didactic or forceful, or vindictive, also with instances. In 
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short, the whole field of English literature is reduced to a series of ex- 
amples of rhetorical effects, and the student is asked to examine the 
effect, and then called upon to follow Mr. Sherman in analyzing the 
methods employed to produce this effect. This is scarcely an im- 
provement on Mr. Moulton’s ridiculous system of “Inductive Criti- 
cism,” which was not even a naming of tools but a gauging of a man 
by his own standards, which would to most rational minds raise a 
question, if not of the sanity of the inventor of the process, at least of 
the value of its result : to say that Shakespeare is three Shakespeares or 
two Shakespeares and a half is about all there is in it. But Mr. Sher- 
man’s objective study of literature is either a reduction of the study of 
English literature to the study of Rhetoric—minus the tool-naming, 
which is said to be its only value—or it is less than even Mr. Moulton’s 
‘Inductive Criticism.” This, Mr. Sherman will say, is an “ objective” 
study of his Objective System of Studying Literature with a vengeance. 
And so perhaps it is. It need not, however, militate against his system. 
And we hasten to repeat that the book is a blessed relief from the run 
of treatises on English literature. We think its use as a text-book, 
under a teacher who had first entirely mastered Mr. Sherman’s system, 
would be fascinating to the student. We commend it highly, and can 
find no flaw in the delineation of the Objective System. But it strikes 
us that instead of being called an objective system of studying litera- 
ture it should be named an improved method of studying English 
rhetoric. Instead of naming one’s tools “ Mentonomy,” “ Schenec- 
doche,” “ Periphrasis,” “ Irony,” “ Satire,” “‘ Hyperbole,” etc., we have 
“The Literary Sentence Length in English Prose,” “The Decrease in 
Predication,” “Subordination of Clauses,” “ Suppression of Clauses,” 
“Units of Thought,” “Prose Force,” and even those rather fanci- 
ful things to which we have heretofore given some notice (citing 
them as curiosities, or at most, tests of questionable validity), ‘ Style 
Curves.” Not to specify too much, we should say that Mr. Sherman’s 
preliminary chapter, “ Literature and Its Departments,” was an elab- 
orate and useful piece of writing, and the best in the book. 
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Dr. ROLFE’S Shakespeariana for September 2 occupies two 
pages of The Critic, and is entirely occupied with comment upon the 
late discussion of the Bacon authorship question in The Arena, in the 
form ofa lawsuit, “ Bacon vs. Shakespeare.” The good Doctor sees no 
impropriety in himself summing up and deciding a case in which he 
himself was counsel for one of the parties. But he does more than 
decide in his own favor. He twice (page 154) declares that his own 
arguments are unanswerable—“ have never been answered.” He does 
not say that, 2” Ais opinion, they are unanswerable, or in the opinion of 
others; but pronounces dogmatically that his own argument is final 
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and beyond any answer. Mr. Donnelly, whom Prof. Rolfe courteously 
calls “that man,” could say no more of his own arguments (though 
being, whatever his crochets, a parliamentarian—he would probably 
say “I think,” or “in my opinion,” and not assume the ex cathedra, 
which even in a person entitled to use it is apt to be offensive). 

But Prof. Rolfe goes still further. He not only says his own 
arguments are beyond any answer at all, but he says that a certain 
Prof. Scheling’s argument on the same side “is a model of what a 
closing argument in a case of law should be,” and that by it “the 
plaintiff's case Is PROVED to be unfounded in fact,” etc. Prof. Rolfe 
is not himself a lawyer and does not state how he knows that Prof. 
Scheling’s argument is a “model of what a closing argument in a case 
of law should be.” But, letting that pass, it is hard to see how it 
(however admirable a “model’’) could PROVE anything. To PROVE 
things is the province of EVIDENCE. Arguments in courts of law 
(especially if they are “ models”) are pleas based upon EVIDENCE. 
They do not essay TO PROVE, but to CITE IN PROOF “ evidence” which 
has been taken in court. 

But we have been trying for the last four years to teach Dr. Rolfe 
the meaning of the word “EVIDENCE,” and have about surrendered the 
attempt as hopeless. It is probably impossible. Dr. Rolfe doubtless 
does the best he knows how to. With more knowledge of the world 
and more savoir faire, he would perhaps discover that those who have 
a right to speak ex cathedra are those who least use that form of pro- 
nouncement, and most carefully avoid the appearance of deciding in 
their own favor. But it is curiousthat so courteous, suave and metro- 
politan a journal as The Critic should allow one of its pages to be con- 
ducted in the style of the curate and the rural pedagogue. 


A CIRCULAR received by us from the publishing department of 
the New York Shakespeare Society, anent the Bankside Edition of the 
Plays, proposes “to proceed to deliver Vol. XXII., Zhe Comedy of Er- 
rors, Vol. XXIII., The Two Gentlemen of Verona, and so on withthe 
plays never printed in quarto, paralleling the first folio with an eclectic 
modern text, but preserving all the Bankside features of Notation, 
Editing and Introductions. Of course these volumes to be uniform 
with the first twenty Banksides and but 500 copies to be printed and 
hand numbered to correspond with the original sets. $2.62 per volume, 
postage paid. Or the eighteen volumes (including the Love's Labour 
Lost (Vol. X XI.) and The Bankside Globe Index Concordance) $48, re- 
serving the right to advance the price upon completion of the work.” 


Mr. BESANT and the British Authors’ Society are right about the 
authors needing protection, but they don’t give the right reasons for it. 

The real reasons are that the professional author has to compete 
unfairly with the amateur author who works for nothing, and that now- 
adays about everybody is an amateur author. Supposing that my 
shoemaker wanted to make my shoes for $10 a pair, and that right op- 
posite him was a shoemaker who offered me $10 a pair to wear his 
shoes, which were nearly as good or even half as good? Could my 
shoemaker afford to pay his workmen very high wages? 
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AMONG the curiosities of Shakespeare editing, which I occasion- 
ally encounter in reading, as is my habit, the notes of new editions 
which come to my table—I herewith hand you the following from 
The Friendly Edition, Edit. W. J. Rolfe (New York: WHarper & 
Brothers) : 


““TF THY NAME BE CALLED LUCE.’ (Comedy of Errors, II1., 
1., 53-) 

“Asthe word Luce meant a pike (cf. MZ. W., I., i., 22, ‘ The luce is 
the fresh fish,’ etc.) it has been suggested that there isa play upon fzke, 
a spear, implying that she has given him a good thrust.” 


But if this can be exceeded in inanity, it is probably in the same 
act, line 63 of scene ii., where Antipholus of S. calls Luciana (the 
“Luce,” nicknamed above) “ My sweet hope’s aim.” (He has already 
called her his “dear heart’s dearer heart’’ and afterwards calls her 
his ‘“earth’s heaven.’’) But to the line, “ My SWEET HOPE’S AIM,” the 
most learned Dr. Rolfe appends the following note: 


“ Aim. ... Steevens cites Orlando Furioso, 1594: 
‘like Cassius 
Sits sadly dumping, aiming Czsar’s death,’ 

and Drayton, Robert Duke of Normandy, ‘I make my changes aim one 
certain end.’ Mr. Crosby thinks there may be a play on the Fr. ‘je 
vous aime,’ 1 love you. J. H. retains ‘am’ and says ‘Antipholus 
means that he is one with, or exists in, Luciana, as much as if she and 
her sister are one.” 


As these notes (which are respectively upon pages 125 and 129 of 
Rolfe’s edition of the Comedy of Errors) occur in an edition for child- 
hood and youth, it is well that theyare perfectly innocuous. The ques- 
tion is if they are profitable or even intelligible. And another ques- 
tion might be as to what must be the mind of an editor, who, upon two 
perfectly intelligible sentences of his author’s text, can hitch two such 
utterly ridiculous and immaterial, inconsequent and insequent drivel- 
lings as these !—E£-xtract from a letter to Editor. 
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